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QUESTION BOX 


(Answers found in this issue of 
MISSIONS. ) 


1. Additions to every church as a 
part of the sixtieth anniversary pro- 
gram—what field proposes that? 

2. What do you think of a foreign 
Association with a representative in 
another foreign field? Name the As- 
sociation. 

3. How much did. the twenty-six 
‘ good-luck pennies” realize? 

4. What is the name of the story 
that came from Suifu, China, in a 
letter ? 

5. Ten band boys, six preachers, 
four small boys, eight women, and 
tracts in six languages—who went 
with that outfit? 

6. What gave a United States Sen- 
ator the “one perfect joy” of his 
life? 

7. What overworked missionary 
had to give the boarding-school boys 
a two months’ holiday “ while picking 
up the reins?” 

8. Cannibals are still found in some 
of the lands where our missionaries 
work. What station was opened 
among them by a fearless Baptist? 

“One Hundred Years Young” 
what was the Jubilee gift of this 
centenarian ? 

10. Who have found a pony and 
American “ buggy ” indispensable? 

11. What has Mr. Julius Rosen- 
wald, of Chicago, done for the Ne- 
groes ? 

12. “ Too bad she is so thin!” said 
a woman in India—why did she 
say it? 

13. What did the Mormon bishop 
say to the Missionary? 

14. What kind of a church is said 
to be a “ growing church ”? 

15. Into how many classes did Con- 
fucius divide the demons (kwei) that 
infest China? 

16. What Christian woman has 
completed fifty years of service in a 
Home Mission School? 

17. What Home Mission school cel- 
ebrated its semi-centennial this year, 
and where is it located? 

18. Where did the world tours at 
the Buffalo Missionary Exhibit begin, 
and where did they end? 

19. What sum are the Knights of 
Columbus asked to raise for work 
among the Negroes? 

20. “ Polly said——” Well, what 
did she say? Give the first sentence. 
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Christian flag. 


d the music of the pageant, patriotic and sacred, was most effective. 
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to our Home 
and Foreign Missions among the 
Negroes of America and Africa. It 
is a long time since this important 
work has had such recognition and 
fale, "although the work in Congo Belge has 
received more attention than that in this country. 
This accounts for the extra space devoted now to 
the Home Mission schools in the South, and to such 
informing articles as those by Dr. Buttrick, Mr. 
Aery, and others qualified to speak of the progress of 
the Negroes. That some of our schools receive fuller 
notice than others is also accounted for by the fact 
that Spelman and Morehouse, Shaw and Virginia 
Union University have had special articles in the re- 
cent past, so that now it is the turn of some of the 
others. There is no intention, however, to slight 
any, and our readers will rejoice in the knowledge 
that all our schools are crowded to capacity and some 
beyond what ought to be capacity, while there has 
never been such eagerness for education, or such ap- 
preciation of the facilities afforded by the Christian 
schools which the denominations are supporting. The 
Baptists ought to stand foremost in this work, be- 
cause there are more Negro Baptists than any others ; 
but we have to confess that we are not first in sup- 
port or equipment or endowment, in proportion to 
what others are doing. These facts are shown, to- 
gether with other points that ought to be seriously 
considered. We believe this issue will be of positive 
value for reference as well as reading. 

Mrs. Montgomery, in sending the truly great Poem 
which appears on the cover of this issue, says:’“ It 
is sad to find multitudes living in the light*of the 
gospel of Christ who fail to discern what Pai. Ta- 
Shun has seen clearly by the light of nature.” ’ ‘Racial 
antipathies and prejudices have as yet defied the 
teachings of Jesus. The purpose of this number of 
Missions is to help eradicate these un-Christian preju- 
dices. That great word “Brotherhood” ,sums up 
and embraces the principles which Jesus has given to 
humanity and which must prevail everywhere before 
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the world can be truly Christian. When we all come 
to see with Pai Ta-Shun and follow with Jesus, race 
problems will cease to vex, embroil, and endanger 
the world. gran 

There are other features in the issue that will in- 
terest you. “Sunshine Baby” has the first. place, 
and here once more a little child is to lead, and fur- 

nish a new method of approach to missionary life. 
The personal touch.is felt in. Dr. Wilcox’ welcome 
sketch, which inculcates a great lesson. The chap é 
of the serial story tell something of the fraud % 
crimes practised under the name of religion by the 
Mormons, and the Ormsby girls are types of Chris- 
tian heroism good to know in these days. Mrs. 
Dearing shows how a life that is true is out- 
reaching and lasting in influence. The story is an 
inspiration to high living. The news from the World 
Field is fresh and readable, covering a wide range of 
interests. Buffalo has reflections in the World Wide 
Guild and Children’s World Crusade sections, and 
there are book reviews, a chat in the Editor’s Study, 
some ingenious puzzles, some prize offers, and other 
matters. It is a good number with which to open the 
year of study, plan and program, and service. 

It seems necessary to raise the subscription price 
of Missions. The matter has not been decided def- 
nitely yet by the Publication and Administrative 
Committees, and cannot be until the meeting in Sep- 
tember ; but it does not seem possible or right to con- 
tinue to print such a magazine at such a price, in view 
of the abnormally high and increasing cost of paper, 
printing, and all that enters into the making and de- 
livery to subscribers of the monthly product. The 
Publication Committee last year felt the necessity, but 
did not like to make the change while the great cam- 
paign was on. We believe that few subscribers will 
fail to renew because of the increase, and are sure 
that none would wish the greatly increased burden of 
deficit to fall upon the missionary societies. Full 
particulars will be given in the October number. 
Missions has a great program for the coming year, 
and the list ought to go up to ONE HuUNpRED THOw- 
SAND. Why not? 
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The Sunshine Baby 


THE TRUE STORY OF HER LIFE AND TRAVELS, COM- 
PANIONS AND EXPERIENCES IN INDIA AND AMERICA 
BY REV. W. T. ELMORE 


Formerly Missionary in India. Illustrations also furnished by him 




















PART ONE 
I. Tue First RIpE 


HE Sunshine Baby was three weeks old. It was 
[arch in India, and the sun shone all day with 

never a cloud in the blue sky. She was dressed 
for her first journey. How proudly her mother car- 
ried her! The dark skinned, bright eyed Indian 
women and girls in the big Mission Hospital crowded 
around. They had learned to love Sunshine Baby 
very much since she had 
come three weeks before. 
There were the bright 
faced nurses, and there 
was old Pichamma. who 
scrubbed the floors. 
There was even a rani 
or queen, who was re- 
covering in the hospital, 
and she held the dear 
little baby in her arms 
for a minute. And of 
course there was the 
dear lady doctor, seem- 
ing to be the happiest of 
any of them. 

The first part of the 
journey was to the rail- 
way station. It was 
made in an odd little 
carriage something like 
a hack. Two little 
ponies drew it. The 
driver sat away up on 
top. The streets were 
full of carts and oxen, 
men, women, and little 
brown children. Herds of cows and buffaloes strolled 
slowly along, making the driver very cross as he 
called out, “ Hi, hi!” to make them clear the road. 
It seemed as if everyone had turned out to see little 
Sunshine Baby as she took her first ride, but it was 
just the usual morning crowd in the street. 

The little narrow-gauge train came puffing into 
the station. There was such a hubbub that if Sun- 
shine Baby had been older she would have been ter- 
ribly frightened. People struggled out of the cars, 
talking, crowding, sometimes screaming to their 
friends at a distance, and others made as much fuss 
trying to get into the cars. Everyone seemed to be 
carrying bundles and baskets. Coolies ran with 
great boxes on their beads. Above it all could be 
heard a dozen voices shouting, “Pal, pal, biscay, 





BABY AND MOTHER 


cigarette,” which meant, “ Milk, milk, crackers, cigar- 
ettes.” 

Sunshine Baby’s father and mother struggled 
through the crowd, and soon were in a little com- 
partment in the train. It was really a little room, 
for this is the arrangement on Indian trains. Two 
men were in the compartment, but they were very 
kind, and found another place so that Sunshine Baby 
and her mother might have plenty of room. 

After awhile bells rang, the gong was beaten, the 
whistle sounded, and the train started slowly on its 
journey. How beautiful the country was. Patient 
oxen were working in the fields. Boys and girls 
were driving the sheep and goats out to the pasture 
lands. Harvest was beginning, for Indian crops are 
harvested in the spring. Men and women were cut- 
ting grain with little hand sickles. Others were 
carrying bundles of grain on their heads to the 
stacks. It was a happy time of the year. 

It was nearly noon when the train crept into the 
station which was the end of Sunshine Baby’s first 
railway journey. The sun was now blazing hot, and 
she was hurried into the little waiting-room. Hcre 
she had her bed on an old rattan couch. Above her 
swung a dingy punkah, or great fan, which was 
pulled back and forth by an old man who sat out in 
the veranda, flat on the floor. He would expect a 
present after awhile. 

It was getting toward sunset when Sunshine Baby 
left the waiting-room. Outside stood the ox-cirt 

















TRAIN ON WHICH FIRST RIDE WAS TAKEN 
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THE DEEPLY INTERESTED WOMEN AND GIRLS WHO CAME tO SEE THE BABY 


which had come the night before. How the eyes of 
Guraviah, the faithful cartman, sparkled when he 
saw Sunshine Baby in the waiting-room. It was to 
be his honor to bring her to her home, twenty miles 
from the railway. 

Now the day was growing cooler. Sunshine Baby 
seemed to enjoy the rocking of the cart as the slow- 
moving white oxen with the great humps on their 
shoulders started on their long night journey. A 
one-ox cart followed with the baggage. The sun went 
down, and darkness came quickly, as it always does 
in India. On and on plodded the oxen. There were 
no sounds except the occasional distant howl of 
jackals, and the cluck, cluck, of Guraviah to his 
oxen. “The road grew rougher. Sunshine Baby was 
sleeping quietly, but after awhile she awoke and gave 
her orders for supper. The carts stopped, for al- 
ready had Sunshine Baby become the ruler. A little 
oil stove was taken from the baggage cart, and 
lighted in the shelter of a clump of cactus. Sun- 
shine Baby drank her milk as greedily as if she were 
ina palace, instead of in the wilderness among the 
stones and cactus. 

Again the carts moved on. Sunshine Baby’s 
mother was trying to sleep a little too. Suddenly she 
was aroused by a crash. The baggage cart had 
tipped over, and everything was rolling over the 
ground. Soon the cart was righted, the baggage 
loaded on, and the carts started again. But Sun- 


shine Baby’s mother did not think of trying to sleep 
any more. For the rest of the long night she sat 
ready to jump with Sunshine Baby if the cart they 
were riding in should tip over. But Guraviah was a 
careful man, and he has it to his credit that never 
has a cart turned over when he was driving. 

The sun was just rising over the village when the 
weary oxen turned in at the compound gate. Dark 
faced people came running from every corner. Some 
had slept all night on the veranda ot the bungalow 
to be sure to be there in the morning to welcome 
Sunshine Baby. How proudly her mother took her 
from the cart and showed her to them all, and wiat 
an admiration time there was. 

“Too bad she is so thin,” said one. “What a 
crooked nose,” said another, and others made furt!.er 
uncomplimentary remarks. Sunshine Baby’s mother 
only smiled. She knew that this was their polite- 
ness. They did not dare to say the usual sw-et 
things about a pretty baby because they believed 
that such remarks would draw the attention of the 
“Evil Eye” and some harm would come. They 
must say these things to throw the Evil Eye off the 
track, but their eyes told a different story. But 
Mary and Manikeum, and some other good Christian 
women, did not hesitate to say all the sweet things 
that anyone should say when they see a baby like the 
Sunshine Baby. So Sunshine Baby came home, and 
her first journey was at an end. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


This first instalment will whet the ap petite for the next—and it will go on. 
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WHERE THE NEWCOMERS TO AMERICA LAND AT..EELIS ISLAND 


Beyond, At, and Within the Gate 


BY .J.: FOSTER -WIL:GOX, D. D. 


T was my pleasure recently 

to attend the dedication of 

a memorial window, erected 
in honor of one hundred young 
men who went out of a church 
to serve in the great World 
War. The exercises were im- 
pressive. When the names of 
those who had made the su- 
preme sacrifice were read, a 
beautiful wreath was placed at 
the bottom of the window and 
away in the distance a bugle 
sounded “Taps.” Turning to 
see the bugler, I saw a fine-ap- 
pearing young man, well 
groomed and possessed of a 
gentle dignity—and then as memory ministered to 
me, I recalled a most interesting experience. |. 





FILBERTO SCALISE 


MAKING A FRIEND BEYOND THE GATE 


Several years ago, that young man lived in the vil- 
lage of Marcellinara, province of Catanzara, Italy. 
One night his brother who was in the English class 
which I was teaching, incidentally remarked that he 
had a young brother in Italy who expected to come 
to America some day. I took his address and wrote 
to him, telling of my interest in his brother and assur- 
ing him of my interest also in him. A few weeks 
passed and I received a most delightful answer to my 
letter, and, within a few days, a letter from the boy’s 
father, thanking me for my kindness to his sons. 
{ sent illustrated postal-cards and booklets descrip- 
tive of American cities, institutions, and scenic won- 
ders, and in return received some very beautiful cards 
from my new-found friend. Months passed, and we 
continued to exchange letters and cards, and then it 
was announced that he had sailed to the land of his 
dreams—America. 


The arrival of his ship at quarantine was an- 
nounced, and soon our friend was sailing up the bay 
past the Stattié&.of Liberty and on to Ellis Island. 


ie AT THE GATE 


When, with the others, he left the boat for the 
examination-room, he held in his hand an envelope 
upon which had been written his name, by an Amer- 
ican, and which he had received in far-off sunny 
Italy. If ever “a feller needs a friend,” or is con- 
scious of that need, it is on his arrival at Ellis Island, 
and this bright-eyed Italian lad found one of his 
own tongue at once—our gracious missionary—Mrs. 
Marie Conversano. When she offered to be of as- 
sistance to him, he presented the envelope, asking if 
she knew the writer of the letter. What joy came to 
his heart when this first friend suggested that she did 
know the writer and all of the members of his family, 
for she had visited his city and home and had been 
entertained therein. She assisted him with double 
pleasure—for his own sake and the sake of his 
friend—and soon he was turned over to his brother. 
Joyously he spoke of the kindness and invaluable ser- 
vice of the missionary in assisting him to enter the 
“Land of Promise.” I have often been amused by 
recalling his first statement to his brother. He said, 
“Victor, my friend must be a great man in America, 
for the first person I met knew him.” Well, it was 
providential and it helped him at the Gate. 


WITHIN THE GATE 


When he arrived in the New England city he was 
naturally desirous of meeting his American friend, 
and soon came to the parsonage with his brother. We 
could not converse much, for he could not under- 
stand English, but there was an unspoken language— 
the language of the heart, easily comprehended. 

The Berkshires were never more beautiful than on 
the evening of that visit, and just as the shades of 
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night were falling I took the young stranger and his 
brother for an automobile ride throughout the city. 
While I acted as chauffeur and drove, they observed 
and conversed. When finally we arrived at their 
home, I was of course courteous enough to invite 
the boys to my home and my church. 

Are you good at answering conundrums? Let me 
propose one. Where did my young man attend 
church in the city of his adoption? How simple! 
Of course he attended the Baptist church. He knew 
the man in the pulpit. They had been friends beyond 
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the gate, at the gate, and within the gate. A little 
time passed, and after my friend had studied English 
in our class he presented himself as a candidate for 
church-membership and was received by baptism. 

Several years have passed since I was prompted 
to write that friendly letter to the lad down in sunny 
Italy, and when I saw him the other day, clean, stal- 
wart, and faithful, serving in the sanctuary, I re- 
joiced that I was led to do the unusual thing. I pass 
the suggestion on to others who may be interested in 
Christian Americanization. 





I know the land that gave me birth, 
I thrill with joy when the flag’s unfurled, 
But the gift she gives of supremest worth, 
Is the brother’s heart for all the world. 
So come ye sons of the near and far, 
Teuton and Latin, Slav and Jew, 
For brothers beloved of mine ye are, 
Blood of my blood in a world made new. 





A Brother of the World 


A brother of all the world am I, 
Over the world I find mine own, 

The men who come from the lands that lie 
In the bitter belt of the frozen zone. 

The men who come from the dreamy South, 
Under the glowing sun’s caress, 

With swarthy skin and smiling mouth— 
All brothers mine in a bond to bless. 


—Willys Peck Kent. 








Baptist Schools as Promoters of Negro Education 


ADDRESS OF DR. 


WALLACE BUTTRICK, PRESIDENT OF THE 


GENERAL. EDUCATION BOARD, AT THE BUFFALO CONVENTION 


AM to speak of three things: (1) Progress in 

public-school education for Negroes in the South- 

ern States; (2) The forces and organizations 
that have brought this about; (3) The place and 
function of Baptist schools in furthering this prog- 
ress in Negro education. 


I. ProGress In Pusiic-ScHooL EDUCATION FOR 
NEGROES 


It is obvious that the great majority of all the 
people in our country must be educated in schools 
supported by public taxation and conducted by public- 
school authorities. Private schools have rendered a 
great service and will long continue to do so, but a 
democracy must provide for the education of all the 
people. 

Much has been said of the inadequacy of public 
schools for Negroes in the Southern States. I do 
not propose to speak of bad things, but of good 
things. It is my purpose to present the hopeful and 
Let me briefly 


encouraging facts of the situation. 
recite a few of them. 

_l. During the past twenty years the enrolment of 
a in public schools has increased 416,000, or 
II%. 

2. School terms have been lengthened by approxi- 
mately 75%, or from three months to five months, 


3. In four States of the South for which accurate 
figures can be secured, the amount paid for the sala- 
ries of teachers in Negro public schools has increased, 
1901 to 1918, from $672,000 to $1,744,000, or 159%. 
In seven States from 1910 to 1918 the increase has 
been $1,416,000, or 6414%. 

4. A vast number of new schoolhouses have been 
built for Negroes. For example, I give the increase 
of the value of public-school property for Negroes 
during the past ten years in seven States: 


ne $585,000 or 113% 
DP iinniitininniadeen 343,000 or 93% 
a Tee 735,000 or 91% 
ee ee a 885,524 or 122% 
ne ee ee 458,000 or 159% 
North Carolina ............... 850,000 or 126% 
Set Calan ncercessesosens 612,000 or 204% 


5. Several of the States have provided State Nor- 
mal Schools for Negroes, where teachers in large 
numbers are being trained. Some of these normal 
schools are quite worthy of comparison with the best 
normal schools in the country. In particular is this 
true in Virginia, South Carolina, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, and Tennessee. 

6. Not only in the respect of quantity but in the 
respect of quality the work done in Negro schools 
has greatly improved. Trained teachers are taking 
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the place of untrained people; blackboards, desks, 
playgrounds, libraries, and industrial equipment have 
been provided. The public-school authorities are no 
longer indifferent to these schools, but are taking a 
real pride in making them efficient in all respects. 
That they are now ideal, no one for a moment would 
say, but that the progress during the past nineteen 
years has been very great and that the present out- 
look for improved public-school education for Ne- 
groes is very hopeful, no one can successfully deny. 


II. Some oF THE ForcES THAT HAVE COOPERATED 
To Brinc ABoutT THis RESULT 


First and chiefly, one must mention the State 
Superintendents of Public Instruction. In the South- 
ern States they constitute no less than a remarkable 
group of men. The position is no longer regarded 
as a political prize, but as one to be occupied by a 
trained educator. The change in this respect during 
the past twenty years has been revolutionary. These 
men are not only interested in work in their own 
States but in all of the Southern States. They meet 
annually for conference and for cooperation. They 
constitute a distinct group of men who are seeking to 
promote public-school education, not in one State 
merely, but in all of the States of the South. In the 
education of the Negroes they have assumed a leader- 
ship which cooperative agencies have been glad to 
follow. 

Secondly, one must mention the Negroes them- 
selves. Negro men and women who have been 
trained in our Mission Schools have supported State 
Superintendents of Education in a cordial and most 

‘helpful way. They have rallied the Negro people at 

large to the support of public-school education, and 
their contributions of money for the purpose aggre- 
gate many hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Thirdly, in addition to this there have been certain 
cooperative private agencies. The John F. Slater 
Fund for the past forty years has contributed to the 
support of Negro education. In 1900 the income 
from this fund was largely devoted to the support of 
schools of private foundation and a limited number 
of State Normal Schools. This policy has been 
radically changed by the present executive officer, 
Dr. James H. Dillard, so that now most of the 
income is used for the promotion of public-school 
education in cooperation with State authorities. 

About ten years ago Miss Anna T. Jeanes, of 
Philadelphia, established a fund known as the Anna 
T. Jeanes Fund for Negro Rural Schools. Dr. Dil- 
lard is also the president of this organization. The 
income of the fund is about $40,000 a year. At 
present the General Education Board is supplement- 
ing that income by an annual appropriation of 
$60,000. The income of this fund is used for the 
support of County Supervising Industrial Teachers, 
trained men and women who, under the direction of 
the public-school authorities, are supervising the in- 
struction given in Negro rural schools. The amount 


expended this year for this work will be $155,000, of 
which $27,000 is paid by the Anna T. Jeanes Fund, 
$44,000 by public-school authorities, and $83,000 by 
the General Education Board. 


These women serve 
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the entire year. When the schools are not in session 
they supervise work in home economics, girls’ can- 
ning clubs, and other forms of community activity. 
At present there are 205 of these Supervising Teachi- 
ers, who direct activities in 2,569 schools. 

An outgrowth of this movement for Supervising 
Industrial Teachers is what is known as County 
Training Schools. These schools are mainly supported 
by public funds, but have been established under the 
leadership of Dr. Dillard of the Slater Fund and the 
State Rural School Agents. At present there are 
107 of these County Training Schools, which employ 
624 teachers, and receive from public funds annual 
salaries of $331,000, and from the Slater Fund 
$53,000. The average amount paid from public 
funds for each of these schools is $2,236. They are 
the high schools for Negroes, where teachers of 
primary schools are mainly trained. In 1912 there 
were but 77 pupils of high-school grade in these 
schools; in 1919 there were 1130. It is estimated 
that in the present school year this number will reach 
1600. These County Training Schools, or high 
schools, are increasing as rapidly as thoroughly 
trained teachers can be secured. In this connection 
it should be said that annually the General Education 
Board brings all of these teachers to Hampton or 
Tuskegee for summer courses, where they receive 
special instruction designed to improve the quality of 
their work. 

A fourth agency is that of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, founded by Mr. Julius Rosenwald, of Chicago. 
For several years Mr. Rosenwald has been contribu- 
ting funds for the construction of rural schoolhouses 
for Negroes. Up to the present time 323 school- 
houses for Negroes have been constructed with the 
aid of funds given by Mr. Rosenwald. At present 
there are under construction 300 more of such 
schools, so that by the end of the school year of 
1920-21 there will be 700 of these Rosenwald schools. 
Toward the construction of the 323 schools already 
built Mr. Rosenwald has contributed $236,000; the 
Negro people have contributed $355,000; from State 
funds there has been contributed $281,000; and white 
people have contributed $50,000; a total of $922,000. 
By the end of the next school year this amount will 
be doubled. These schoolhouses are modern in type, 
well ventilated, well lighted, well located, with 
spacious grounds never less than three acres per 
school. It should be noted that the Negroes them- 
selves out of their own earnings contributed 38% of 
the total sum needed for this work. 

Fifthly, for the past ten years the General Educa- 
tion Board has contributed sums to State Depart- 
ments of Education for the salaries and expenses of 
Southern white men who are known as State Agents 
for Negro Rural Schools. These men are appointed 
by the State Superintendents of Education and are 
under the control of the State Departments. They 
are missionaries in the best sense of that word. They 
constitute an organized band of devoted Southern 
men who are giving all of their time and thought to 
the promotion of schools for Negroes. They are all 
graduates of college, who have had large experience 
in public-school education, and who deem it their best 
service to mankind to take a place of leadership in 
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the education of Negroes. They constitute a sort of 
welding force for all of the agencies engaged in 
promoting Negro education. Their counsel and ad- 
vice are sought by the representatives of the Slater 
Fund, the Jeanes Fund, and the General Education 
Board. Dr. Dillard is the field marshal and they are 
the staff commanders under whom all of us are 
working. The progress of public-school education 
for Negroes in the Southern States may be largely 
traced to these men and to the State Superintendents 
who direct their endeavors. 


III. THe PLace AND FuNCTION oF BAPTIST 
SCHOOLS IN FURTHERING THIS PROGRESS 


In conclusion, I wish to say a few words about 
the place and function of Baptist schools in further- 
ing the progress of Negro education. The schools 
of our denomination, with those of other denomina- 
tions and schools of private foundation like Hampton 
and Tuskegee, were pioneers in Negro education. 
When the State authorities found it practicable to 
enter seriously upon the question of educating 
Negroes, they secured their teachers from among the 
graduates of these schools. They frequently say 
that without such teachers it would have been practi- 
cally impossible to create a system of public schools 
for Negroes. What was true at the beginning of 
this enterprise is still true. We are mainly depend- 
ent on these schools of private and denominational 
foundation for our supply of good teachers. In the 
early days these schools had to do all kinds of work, 
from the kindergarten to the college. With the de- 
velopment of the public-school system our schools 
ought to become more directly institutions of. higher 
learning; in a word, they should become colleges. 
Our principal schools are Virginia Union University 
at Richmond, Virginia; Shaw University at Raleigh, 
North Carolina; Benedict College, Columbia, South 
Carolina; Morehouse College and Spelman Seminary 
at Atlanta, Georgia; Bishop College at Marshall, 
Texas; and Jackson College at Jackson, Mississippi. 
Toward the support of these schools and a limited 
number of schools of lower grade our denomination 
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is contributing a paltry sum, but little in excess of 
$100,000 a year. In recent years there has been a 
tendency not to increase this amount. I believe that 
policy entirely unworthy of us. The men and women 
who are teaching in these schools receive but meager 
salaries. They are people of intelligence, force of 
character, who at great sacrifice continue their work. 
In these days, when we are talking of many millions 
of dollars, how absurd it is for us even to think of 
limiting the work which we are doing for the higher 
education of Negroes. They constitute over one- 
tenth of the population of the United States. Over 
half of them are Baptists. Booker Washington once 
said, “If you find a Negro who is not a Methodist 
or a Baptist, you may be sure that some white man 
has tampered with his religion.” These schools 
should train preachers, should give pre-medical edu- 
cation, should train teachers for the Negro high 
schools which are being rapidly developed, should 
train the men and women who are to become the 
intelligent fathers and mothers of future generations : 
of Negro people. 

Let us for a moment note the mighty progress 
which the Negroes have made in recent years. They 
now own 600,000 homes, an increase of 100% in the 
last twenty years. They own and operate 250,000 
farms, representing 21,000,000 acres. The value of 
farm property owned by the Negroes is $700,000,000. 
They operate 74 banks. They have 50,000 business 
establishments. They have accumulated wealth of 
$1,100,000,000, and illiteracy has been reduced from 
44% to 20%. They have 1,800,000 pupils in the 
public schools; 42,000 Negroes are teaching school. 
They have expended from their own incomes 
$18,000,000 for education during the past twenty 
years. They have 43,000 churches, with 4,800,000 
communicants; they have church property valued at 
$86,000,000. When we speak of educating them, 
therefore, we must think of educating people who 
have made such marvelous achievement since the 
days of slavery. When we Baptists realize that about 
50% of the total Negro population are affiliated with 
Baptist churches, we get some idea of the measure of 
our responsibility. 


WE ARE GLAD TO GIVE OUR LARGE CIRCLE OF READERS THIS 
CLEAR PRESENTATION OF FACTS BY A MASTER OF THE SUBJECT 








Progress Through Cooperation 


The forces of progress are the forces that bring people together. The forces 
of reaction and destruction are the forces that divide men from each other; that 
set up walls and barriers; and that create hates and prejudices. Men must feel 
that they are brothers, called to work side by side for the common cause of 
God’s righteousness, truth, and human happiness here on earth and for peace 
and good will—Dr. James E. Gregg, Principal Hampton Institute. 
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Our Mission Work for the Negroes in Africa 


The Field of Our Operations 


N connection with the reports from the field, it 

will be of interest to know something about the 

land, the people, and the native religion, as. well 
as the beginnings and development of Christian mis- 
sions. We call attention to the booklet on “ Belgian 
Congo ” in the series of Missionary Cameralogs pub- 
lished by the Foreign Mission Society, these Camera- 
logs ranking among the most attractive and inform- 
ing literature yet issued. Send to the Foreign So- 
ciety for the set. Ask also for the pamphlet on “ The 
Belgian Congo Mission” in the Missionary Surveys, 
a four-page leaflet containing just what is wanted 
for a missionary program reading. We have taken 
freely from these sources in what follows. 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


Africa is the second largest continent. Its natural 
wealth equals that of any other two continents. One- 
third of the world’s gold and ninety per cent of all 
the diamonds come from there. Equatorial or cen- 
tral Africa has been called “ white man’s grave,” be- 
cause of its climate. The Congo River, near the 
center of the continent, is 3,000 miles long, the larg- 
est river in Africa, and second largest in the world, 
exceeded only by the Amazon. 

Northern Baptist Mission work is carried on in 
Belgian Congo, lying wholly in the Congo River 
basin. In all Africa there is only one missionary 
to every 133,000 souls. Belgian Congo has an area 
of 900,000 square miles, or eighty times as large as 
little Belgium, which rules it. A vast plateau over 
1,000 feet above sea level, it is covered with dense 
forests, and abounds with the largest and most sav- 
age wild beasts. Missionaries tell of encounters with 
elephants, rhinoceri, and wild buffaloes, leopards, and 
crocodiles. The valley of the Congo, which cuts 
Congo Belge in twain, has rich resources. Most of 
our mission stations are located on its southern bank 
from the coast to Lake Ntomba, 800 miles inland. 
(Pronounced Tohm’-bah, N silent.) 

The mouth of the Congo was discovered by a 
Portuguese navigator in the fifteenth century, but 
it remained for Henry M. Stanley, an American 
journalist sent to discover Livingstone, to follow in 
1877 its course more than 1,600 miles, from Lake 
Tanganyika to the ocean. Modern Congo history 
begins from that time. The bulk of the 14,000,000 
to 30,000,000 inhabitants of the Congo State are of 
the Bantu race, divided into innumerable tribes and 
clins, speaking 160 dialects, all bearing evidence of 
a common origin. 

Central Africa is the only part of the continent 
left chiefly in the hands of the natives. Missionaries 


and government officials are practically the only white 
people who attempt to remain permanently in the 
Congo basin. There are no extensive industries ; the 
ee cultivate small plots and export meagre sup- 
plies. 


Polygamy prevails; wives are bought and 


loaned in exchange for debts; child marriage is com- 
mon in some sections. The natives are short, stocky, 
and well built; in color a reddish black; wear little 
clothing, and adorn themselves lavishly with paint, 
tattooing, heavy brass anklets, and collars, and elabo- 
rate coiffures—some of which are closely copied by 
certain hair-dressing in this country at the present 
time, as our young women ought to know. 


THE NATIVE RELIGION 


One writer has said, “ There is no religion in 
Africa”; and in a sense this is true. “‘ These peo- 
ple,” says Rev. Joseph Clark, “are almost without 
ideas that can aid us in the introduction to them of a 
religion. There is no word corresponding to our 
term ‘God,’ a being to be reverenced and loved.” 

Among the Congo tribes fetishism takes the place 
of religion. A fetish is not an idol, nor the symbol of 
a god. It is something—and it may be almost any- 
thing—which is supposed to be the abode of some 
unknown power which can help or harm its owner. 
Some fetishes are used in sickness, and many are 
worn on the person to protect the wearer from ill 
fortune and danger; there are also fetish trees and 
rocks. More or less connected with fetishism are 
many cruel rites and practices. When the witch 
doctor comes to heal the sick, he often inflicts the 
most excruciating tortures ; and when a chief dies, his 
slaves and wives are liable to be killed in his honor. 


LINKS IN THE CHAIN 


‘The Congo region was indeed “ darkest Africa.” 
It was the last place toward which the attention of 
the Christian world would naturally turn; but God 
had his own way of opening the door. David Living- 
stone was.a missionary as well as an explorer, and 
when he stood at the borders of the great Congo 
region, the thought that thrilled his heart was, “ All 
this great country for Christ!” And when he died 
in his hut in the heart of the dark continent, he was 
found kneeling by his bedside with the Bible open 
before him. Thus Livingstone’s discoveries awak- 
ened the interest of Christians as well as traders. 

“In 1871,” says Stanley, “I went to Livingstone 
as prejudiced as the biggest atheist in London. But 
little by little my sympathy was aroused, seeing his 
piety, his gentleness, his earnestness, I was con- 
verted by him.” Thus Stanley, the intrepid explorer, 
became a link in the chain, and when he heard of 
Livingstone’s death, he determined to become his suc- 
cessor in opening Africa to civilization. Soon after, 
he organized his great expedition and made that mar- 
velous journey of 999 days from Zanzibar to the 
mouth of the Congo. His reports of the vast 
regions through which he had passed thrilled the 
Christian world, and messengers of Christ and his 
love hastened to Africa. Baptist missionaries from 
England were the first to enter. 
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Mission Work 


Among the earliest missions on the Congo was 
the Livingstone Inland Mission, in charge of Dr. and 
Mrs. Grattan Guiness, of London. They had a warm 
regard for American Baptists, and when it ‘seemed 
desirable to put the work under the management of 
some society, they offered to transfer the Mission to 
our Foreign Mission Society. At that time it com- 
prised seven stations, the steamer Henry Reed, and 
twenty-one missionaries. After careful investigation 
iain was formerly accepted, in September, 
1884. 

Here, as always, the gospel has been the power of 
God unto salvation. A remarkable illustration of 
this was the great revival which began at Banza 
Manteke in 1886. Rev. Henry Richards had been the 
missionary there ever since 1879, but the people were 
unmoved by his preaching of the law. Then he began 
to preach the simple New Testament gospel of love, 
and more than a thousand accepted Christ so that he 
wrote, ‘“ Banza Manteke is no longer a heathen coun- 
try.” Converts and baptisms have marked the work 
at all our stations, and many disciples have developed 
a noble type of Christian character and service. Of 
one native preacher, a missionary said that “he was 
the greatest preacher, the best organizer, and the 
greatest soul-winner that I know of.” 

Educational efforts were necessary from the first, 
for the natives had no written language till the mis- 
sionaries converted their spoken sounds into Roman 
characters. All teaching done is done by the mission- 
aries, since the Belgian Government does nothing 
educationally. Primary schools have been opened in 
all the villages where Christians live. We have three 
training schools and four secondary schools, but need 
many more. Indeed, mote of everything in the mis- 
sionary line is needed, since the largest part of Bel- 
gian Congo is still untouched by Christian efforts. 

A fine beginning has been made against great odds. 
We are responsible for the river territory from the 
coast 800 miles inland. We have ten American Bap- 
tist stations, with forty-three missionaries in charge, 
but as the reports show, with depletions by sickness 
and furlough, and overwork for those who remain 
on the field. Before 1880 the region was inhabited 
by cannibals. Now there are about 5,000 members 
in our mission churches, and about the same number 
in the English churches; and seven of our twenty- 
six churches are self-supporting. There are 236 meet- 
ing places in all. Palabala is the oldest station 
(1878). It was at Banza Manteke that the great 
revival took place in 1886, and the church has a 
membership now of over 1,600; while sixty-two pri- 
mary schools are maintained in the near-by villages, 
which train 3,000 boys and girls. The newest station, 
Vanga, was opened by Dr. Leslie in 1913, in a region 
populated by cannibals; yet our missionaries have 
traveled freely in the district and gathered over 200 
boys into the station school. Dr. Leslie, Dr. Sims, 
Dr. Lynch, and Dr. Catherine Mabie are medical 
Missionaries who have made a deep impression upon 
the people. They are evangelists as well as physi- 
cians. Evangelism has always marked the mission 
work, and a religion that could free the natives from 
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their animistic fear and bondage to the witch doctor, 
the fetish, and the demon spirits was a revelation of 
infinite joy and consolation. 

The development of all our missionary work, in- 
cluding industrial training and hospital equipment, 
is essential to the building up of a Christian civiliza- 


tion, which is the aim of our missionaries. Africa 
offers today one of the great mission fields. The 
Congo is still in the making. The triumphs of the 
gospel there in the past forty years have been won- 
derful; they indicate what may be in this genera- 
tion if we are true to our trust and opportunity: 


ap 
The Ten Stations in Africa 


Banza Manteke, opened 1879; between Congo River 
and railroad, 1,700 miles above sea level; only five degrees 
below equator but no hotter than other stations; scene of 
the great revival of 1886; preparatory school, primary 
schools, and extensive medical work; hospital about to be 
built. 

Kimpese, opened 1908; on the railroad about 100 miles 
from Matadi; seat of the Congo Evangelical Training 
Institution, established jointly by the American and Eng- 
lish Baptists in 1908 for purpose of training native leaders 
and their families; twenty-four families enrolled; medica} 
care and training given, especially to the wives of 
students. 

Lukunga, opened 1882; reached by three days’ travel by 
caravan from Kimpese; when caravan road was only 
highway between upper and lower river this was a center 
of activity, now out of the way; good boarding-school 
for boys and girls, ninety enrolled. 

Matadi, opened 1880; our base station and the port 
city of the Congo region, 110 miles from ocean; starting 
point of railroad; all missionaries disembark here before 
going on to stations inland; commodious church build- 
ing and book-room; large medical practice among 
Europeans and natives. 

Mukimvika, opened 1882; on southern bank of mouth 
of river, in Portuguese territory; an especially healthful 
site; school work done in Portuguese language; large 
medical work—only real hospital building of the mission 
at this station. 

Ntondo, opened 1894; new site of the station Ikoko, 
sixteen miles south on the eastern coast of Lake Ntomba; 
fifty evangelist-teachers employed in nearby villages; 
school of secondary grade at station, mission press, smal] 
dispensary, extensive work among women and girls and 
large medical practice; hospital about to be built, 

Palabala, opened 1878; first station of American Bap- 
tists in the Congo; 110 miles from the mouth of the 
river; close to the border of Portuguese Africa; without 
a resident missionary at present. 

Sona Bata, opened 1890; near Stanley Pool and a 
stone’s throw from the railroad; an extensive field; four- 
teen organized churches in the district, seven of them 
self-supporting; training school for men preparatory to 
Kimpese; station boarding-school; hospital about to be 
built. 

Tshumbiri, opened 1890; half way between the coast 
and our most remote station; 170 miles above Stanley 
Pool; primary school and much itinerating done in 
district. 

Vanga, opened 1913; our newest station; on the Kwilu 
River, a tributary of the Congo; in a cannibal region; 
two hundred boys attend the boarding-school; hospital 
soon to be built. 
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A Review of the Past Year’s Work on the Congo 


FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CONGO MISSION 


BY DR. CATHERINE L. MABIE 


N the Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 1919, 
there is a thrilling picture of a beautiful young 
collie that saved its regiment when cut off from 

support. The urgent message delivered to the General 
brought speedy relief to the regiment. “ It happened 
in the Argonne.” Would that your hard-pressed, 
isolated, pitifully small Congo contingent had so per- 
suasive, so appealing a messenger to send to its 
supporting column. Perhaps then it might happen in 
the Congo. Year after year in conference minutes, 
in annual report, in urgent letters the Mission’s in- 
sistent call for reenforcements has gone home and 
has elicited little or no response. In last year’s re- 
port we told you that the imperative need was for 
MEN, men of sterling ability and thorough training. 
men of vision who would throw themselves unre- 
servedly, enthusiastically, doggedly into the Congo 
trenches and fight to a finish this war against igno- 
rance, superstition, sloth, and other by-products of 
ungodliness; that until such reenforcements arrive 
and in very considerable numbers, no advance move- 
ment is possible. 

Apparently our message fell on deaf ears—or is it 
that the position isn’t worth supporting? We have 
heard of no new appointees for Congo in 1919. Will 
there be any for 1920? Early in the year Rev. W. R. 
and Mrs. Nugent, our first new family since 1914, 
arrived to relieve the pressure a bit at Vanga, and 
in October, Miss Grage, a new appointee of the 
Woman’s Society, joined the Vanga staff. What 
about it? We are forty all told. A fourth or more 
of us are usually on furlough or en route to and 
from America. Are you coming across to our re- 
lief? Take it from us. We who are on the field will 
stand by our guns toa man. But the line is thinner 
than a year ago. Yes, our line is thinning danger- 
ously. What about it? Are you coming across to 
our relief? If not soon it may be too late. The 
positions may be lost or rendered untenable, for the 
Jesuits and other Catholic societies are steadily en- 
trenching themselves in territory which we have been 
trying to hold for American Baptists. 

The year following the great war has been a dif- 
ficult one for all of us, but especially so for the na- 
tive church, which expected better times would im- 
mediately follow the cessation of hostilities; instead 
of which the steady depreciation in the purchasing 
power of their hard-earned francs has put all im- 
ported necessities, such as cloth, medicines, tools, etc., 
almost beyond their reach. Native foodstuffs, owing 
to lack of sufficient rain and diminished importation 
of foodstuffs, have greatly increased in price. Some 
teachers, finding their small pay ever, decreasing in 
real value, have been restless and dissatisfied, and 
have sought more lucrative positions at centers like 
Matadi and Kinshasa. Restlessness and uncertainty 
have been abroad in the land distracting the minds 


of the people. During the early months they were 
struggling under the deep depression wrought by the 
influenza. While the death rate was much higher 
among the non-Christian population, who less fre- 
quently sought our aid, nevertheless the church-mem- 
bership suffered much. The latter half of the year 
smallpox and infantile paralysis have been epidemic 
in most of our districts and the people have lived 
under the depressing shadow of a great fear. For- 
tunately the smallpox was not of a very virulent type 
and recovery was the rule. Much of the vaccine fur- 
nished us in recent months by the government, upon 
which we depend for vaccine, was old and without 
virtue and we have been without reliable weapons of 
defense. Death seems almost preferable to recovery 
from infantile paralysis with its permanent disabil- 
ities, especially in a land like this where so little can 
be done to alleviate and compensate for loss of mus- 
cular activity. Pitiable indeed are the little Congo 
victims of this dread disease. All these epidemics 
have interfered seriously with church attendance, 
schools, and contributions. 

Shipping conditions have somewhat improved with 
the establishment of a line of freight steamers be- 
tween New York and Matadi. Mails are infrequent 
and uncertain still. Parcel post recently established 
between the United States and Congo Belge will be 
of the greatest convenience to Americans resident in 
the colony. 

The story of the year, while toned down by dif- 
ficulties and discouragements, has not been without 
many evidences of the Lord’s favor. Vanga rejoices 
not only in its increased missionary staff, but in an 
additional reservation of seventy acres for school 
gardens and plantations. Kimpese also has received 
assurances of a very considerable reserve for the in- 
dustrial development of the school, and hopes for a 
favorable issue to its claims to occupy the land ad- 
jacent to its deeded site, which it has had under culti- 
vation, but which was occupied and claimed by an 
undesirable Belgian trader in the absence of mission- 
ary residents here during 1918. 


MUKIMVIKA 


Mr. and Mrs. Bain have been alone at this our 
most lonely and isolated station since Dr. Lynch's 
departure in the spring, save when Mr. Moon made 
a brief visit in July and assisted Mr. Bain in the or- 
ganization of a church of twenty-two members, to 
which were added in December by baptism three men 
and four women. Since the organization of a church, 
Mr. Bain writes, ‘“ Heathen opposition is growing 
decidedly pronounced.” Young men are offering 
themselves for evangelistic work in an encouraging 
manner. “ More than one-third of the members are 
now engaged in preaching the gospel.” A number 
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A MISSION SCHOOL 1N CONGO LAND 


of conversions are reported in inland towns. ‘The 
strongest teacher who is working in the most popu- 
lous part of the field recently bought a large number 
of school-books all to be paid for by his pupils, and 
reported a school too large for his handling alone. 
He asks for other teachers for other towns and re- 
ported over a hundred attending Sunday services. 
One woman had brought her fetishes, confessing con- 
version. Contributions have been encouraging. 

Famine conditions due to inadequate rainfall have 
prevailed for two years, but are happily drawing to 
a close with the copious rains of this season. Famine, 
influenza, and infantile paralysis have seriously inter- 
fered with plans for the development of the work. 
Teachers sent to distant towns had to leave their 
posts for want of food. Depressed by hunger and 
fear of disease, carriers sufficient for itineration could 
not be found. ‘The new motor-boat ought to help 
solve some of the difficulties of getting about in that 
field. 

Throughout the year a boarding-school averaging 
about fifteen boarding and thirty day pupils has been 
conducted by Mrs. Bain, who has continued her 
motherly work among the women and girls. Mr. 
Bain reports two classes for preachers and teachers 
as having done good work. 




















A NATIVE PREACHER AND HIS GOSPEL 








A MAHOGANY BEAM, A COMMON WOOD 


MatTapI 


The work at Matadi has been under Dr. Sims’ care. 
Despite frequent illnesses, the doctor has stuck to his 
post. We need a man and wife to be associated with 
him and to provide for the continuance of his work 
when he takes his next, already overdue furlough. 
We are all honored in the signal recognition of dis- 
tinguished service which King Albert has recently 
given Dr. Sims in making him a Chevalier d’ Ordere 
de Lion. We want the men and equipment for the 
establishment of an institutional church at Matadi in 
the near future. 


BANZA MANTEKE AND LUKUNGA 


Influenza and lack of food and a revision of the 
church roll all contributed in the reported slight de- 
crease in church-membership. There has been an 
increase in native contributions. The station ser- 
vices and schools have been maintained as usual. 
The preparatory school has been in session since 
the first of October with twelve men enrolled, three 
being from the Palabala district. Gardening and 
carpentry are included in the course of study. Two 
Sundays a month the men go out by twos to conduct 
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services: in the district, and in groups of two they 
are assigned to the station school for practical train- 
ing in teaching. Plans are in hand for opening the 
long-deferred boarding-school soon. 

At Lukunga the boarding-school has been con- 
ducted by Mrs. Hill. The number enrolled has been 
limited by the scarcity of food and high market prices. 


KIMPESE 


The Congo Evangelical Training Institution re- 
opened its doors January 1 after a year’s enforced 
closure because of lack of faculty owing to sickness 
and the war. The regular courses of Bible study, 
garden and shop work, and practice teaching were 
resumed as nearly as possible where they were broken 
off when the school abruptly closed in December, 
1917. Classes for women and the practice schools 
were resumed. Nine men finished their course in 
June and went out to their future work. Twenty 
men enrolled in the fall term and all have their wives 
in, school. More gardening is being done by the 
students, several having come before the fall term 
opened to prepare their plots. Dr. Mabie and Mrs. 
Moon taught the women. 

The last of October the trustees of the institution 
met here in connection with the visit of the English 
Baptist deputation, and matters of great importance 
were discussed, such as industrial training and the 
urgency of building the permanent classrooms so 
greatly needed. Mr. Wilson, Secretary of the 
B. M. S., proposed the preparation of school material 
and text-books in the Kimpese dialect ; that is to say, 
in the simplest most easily understood words used by 
the natives as they associate here from all districts in 
the lower Congo, and that they be printed in parallel 
columns in Kikongo, French, and English. His pro- 
posal was most warmly received. Another favored 
proposition was to hold a vacation school or institute 
here, at which old students and other Christian work- 
ers could receive instruction and gain inspiration 
through fellowship with one another. How splendid 
it would be should Kimpese become a little North- 
field. The government have reserved for the agri- 
cultural needs of the institution a considerable tract 
of land adjacent to our site. On the side, a consider- 
able amount of medical missionary work, for the 
most part, among the very heathen people of the sur- 
rounding district is conducted. The workmen have 
their daily school, in which many of them are learn- 
ing to read and write. 


Sona BATA 


The school and general work in the large Sona 
Bata field has also been seriously interfered with 
by pestilence and hunger. Mrs. Frederickson has 
been tireless in her ministry of mercy among the 
sick, who flock to her from all the region round about. 
She believes that there should bea union Protestant 
mission hospital at Leopoldville to which we could 
send operative and other serious cases from points 
all along the railway. There were 116 baptisms re- 
ported for the year, and about 3,000 francs were con- 
tributed by the native church, which numbers 1,434. 





In September, at the time of the thanksgiving meet- 
ings the beautiful brick church was dedicated. 

Twenty men have been enrolled in the preparatory 
school to which Mr. McDiarmid devoted much time 
until his departure on furlough early in October. 
He also did a good bit of itinerating during the dry 
season. Mrs. Moody has been busy in the boarding- 
school and with the care of the girls. 


TSHUMBIRI 


Mr. Wood reports the best year in Tshumbiri’s 
history in extent of outstation work, baptisms, and 
native contributions. The native Christians are com- 
mended for their fine attendance at services. The 
school work both on station and in outstations has 
gone on normally. Mr. Wood regrets not having had 
more time to devote to the boys of the boarding- 
school. He itinerated extensively in the district and 
was delighted at the responsiveness of the people. 
Towns formerly hostile are begging for teachers. 
In one village a little lad of ten was the only Chris- 
tian leader. He gathered boys of his own age and 
even young men in a school and was teaching them 
to read. He and his boy friends even went to neigh- 
boring towns ‘and sang hymns and told the gospel 





DR. LESLIE’S MORNING CLINIC AT VANGA 


story. Evangelistic fervor is expected of applicants 
for baptism and much zeal among girls and boys on 
the station for the conversion of their friends has 
manifested itself, one boy having brought fifteen into 
the inquirer’s class. Mrs. Wood has ministered faith- 
fully and well among the sick. ‘The Woods are en 
route for America for much-needed furloughs. 

Mr. Metzger writes of the joyous welcome given 
them upon their return to Thsumbiri late in Sep- 
tember and of the heavy responsibility, much too 
heavy for one man, which Mr. Wood’s departure 
places upon his shoulders. He had given the boys of 
the boarding-school a two months’ holiday while pick- 
ing up the reins. A small preparatory school was in 
session and a brick dormitory had just been com- 
pleted. : 


A picture of the Sona Bata new edifice will appear in 
. October. 
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VANGA 


There is a glad note singing itself through Vanga's 
report. There has been progress in every depart- 
ment of the work at this our newest station. The 
arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Nugent in March and of 
Miss Grage in October brought much satisfaction and 
needed relief to Dr. and Mrs. Leslie. Ten new out- 
posts have been opened. Schools are conducted in 
twenty-five villages with an enrolment of 1,025. 
Adults are becoming inquirers, and some have con- 
fessed faith in Christ. ‘“ While we have baptized only 
eight during the year, there are more than a hun- 
dred candidates awaiting baptism. We are convinced 
that it is wise to make haste slowly in baptizing peo- 
ple in a new work like this.” The Jesuit opposition 
has been very trying to missionaries and young Chris- 
tian disciples. 

The boarding-school with over 200 boys and girls 
has been in session ten months out of the twelve, 
and during the two months’ holiday another group 
of children, seeking protection from Jesuit interfer- 
ence in their towns, were on the station and in school 
several hours a day. (The Jesuit enmity is harder 
to meet than heathenism.—Eb.) 


MISS 1COHS 


NTONDO 


Dr. H. Ostrom reports the outpost work (school 
and evangelistic) is in good condition. The men 
have almost without exception done good work. We 
have baptized 112, and 80 per cent of these are from 
the outposts. In July while the teachers were here 
for the midyear conference we arranged a. teachers’ 
institute. All applied themselves with enthusiasm 
to their studies. Mr. Clark, Mrs. Rodgers, and my- 
self took the classes. The following subjects were 
taught: Life of Christ, Old Testament History, 
Homiletics, Didactics, Arithmetic, Penmanship, Let- 
ter Composition, Singing, and Gymnastics. 

We have had more teachers in the field last year 
than ever before in the Ntondo-Ikoko mission. This 
year we break our own record again. We have sent 
out fifty-four, not including Frank and three school- 
teachers in Ikoko. Four more have promised to go 
out next month, and we hope to persuade. three or 
four others to go out later in the year. So, although 
we are two teachers short at present in the Ntomba 
and Bakwala tribes, we hope to have every post 
manned before long and are even planning to open 
some new posts. 


FA EE HE EE 


Negro Education: Its Value and Product 


BY PRESIDENT HENRY T. McDONALD, OF STORER COLLEGE 


EN have ceased to doubt the value of edu- 
cation for colored youth. This conclusion has 
come from a more general diffusion of knowl- 

edge, and from opportunity to assess the value of 
education in the lives of those men and women of 
color who have risen above the masses. Never in 
the education of any people, in a like period of time, 
has there been such amplitude of theoretical changes. 
But these changes have been rather in the instru- 
mentalities than in the aims of education. The stern 
classicist has allowed—in many cases promoted—the 
introduction of manual training and domestic arts; 
the partisans of industrial education have very mate- 
tially modified their theories that eighth-grade work 
favorably fitted a mechanic to successfully compete in 
the trades. So that now the Negro college may be 
doing a grade of manual training with its students 
that would open the eyes of those prejudiced against 
such a school; and the industrial institutes, after 
winning public favor in a measure all out of pro- 
portion to the things they have accomplished, have 
been exceedingly busy raising their literary require- 
ments and aspiring to make their schools of the grade 
of a technical institute or college as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Apparently, if sound literary training for 
colored youth was one time looked upon askance, 
such training is rapidly receiving again the merit it 
always deserved, and it is again coming into its own. 

Until the war brought fabulous prices for labor, a 
very preponderatingly large part of those colored 
young people trained in industrial institutes, on 


graduation left their school and training behind and 
straightway sought entrance into the professional 
ranks for a livelihood. With a majority of such 
youth the fact remains that they seek the things of 
intellect and spirit rather than mere flesh-pots. 

Fifty years have shown that Negro leadership, de- 
veloped in schools characterized by positive and some- 
times stern Christian ideals, has been by far the 
sanest, most dependable and best in interpreting in- 
terracial relations. It is yet to be shown that the 
training of a race by racial leaders only, in an at- 
mosphere surcharged with unrest and shot through 
with the fulminations of literary, political, or frater- 
nal propagandists of uncertain lineage and mischiev- 
ous purpose, will make for a better racial poise and 
adjustment. Intellectual and spiritual leadership of 
the highest type is what the present-day colored boy 
and girl needs. That leadership ought to be found 
in the white men and women, and in certain colored 
men and women, who, sensing this field of conse- 
crated labor and leadership, are willing to devote 
their lives and faith to this form of patriotic service. 
It is less romantic than to sail the seas and serve 
under a foreign flag among aliens for the same ends, 
but it is of more vital worth to our nation. 

Unfortunately, the call to that form of service in 
our Northern Baptist churches seems to be passing ; 
at any rate, willing workers are increasingly difficult 
to obtain. South of the Mason and Dixon line people 
are awakening—somewhat tardily—to the fact that 
those who have invested their lives in the training 
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of Negro youth, have added tremendously to the 
stability of labor, to the diffusion of intelligence, and 
the increasing wealth of the South. Greatly misun- 
derstood, possibly at times unwise in their zeal, they 
have been cast in a different mold from the carpet- 
bagger. 

The awakening of a race has always been critical. 
History affords us uncertain light on this question, 
so essentially American. Generally such awakening 
has been the awakening of a race, of color like to the 
race under which the upward striving has occurred. 
Here we have the unique problem of adjusting an 
alien race formerly in bondage, to a race of proud 
lineage, marked prejudices and yet honest desires for 
better race relationships. A calm survey of the half 
century passed must convince the fair-minded that 
marvelous results have been accomplished with ‘a 
minimum of regretable episodes. ; 

There is another marked tendency in educational 
matters. States where there is a large percentage of 
colored youth are, with increasing intelligence and 
commendable vision, making provision for the ele- 
mentary education of such youth. Much remains to 
be done, but the movement is fast gaining momen- 
tum. There is, therefore, lessening need for the es- 
tablishment of more such schools on a missionary 
foundation. Ina recent governmental survey appears 
the declaration that there is no need for more colored 
colleges. That statement is debatable. This fact is 
outstanding ; the schools which have stood the test of 
years should receive as a first duty, the interest of 
public and private benevolence in an increasingly 
large and generous measure. There is a marked 
lack of equipment in physical and chemical apparatus, 
library and gymnasium facilities in most of the 
schools. for colored youth. Excluding perhaps a half- 
dozen schools, there is hardly a well-established 
northern academy which does not in respect to these 
matters excel the average Negro institution of what- 
ever grade. 

Today faculties must have these things of sense as 


well as the things of the spirit to attract and mold. 


youth. Such schools should have athletic fields, gym- 
nasiums, libraries, laboratories, for which no excuse 
should be offered. Students may be infected by their 
material surroundings quite as lastingly as they are 
by the intellectual coinage current in the institution. 
Storer needs these “ material surroundings,” as do 
most of our Baptist schools. 

The efficiency test is a sound business method. It 
may well be applied to schools. The pity is that there 
is no final method of elimination by which those in- 
stitutions of learning which are uncertain in value 
can be extinguished. Educational effects may be 
measured in part in terms of that avoided, as well as 
in terms of accomplishment. In conclusion, let us 
briefly apply this test to Storer. Among her alumni 
are no beggars, criminals, agitators, or fomentators 
of racial antipathy. There are preachers of power 
like Rev. John Holmes, of Baltimore; able educators 
like President Peck, of Quindaro University, Kansas: 
skilled doctors like Dr. Thompson, surgeon-in-chief 
of the colored hospital, Kansas City; publicists like 
Mrs. Coralie F. Cook, Washington; successful busi- 
ness men like W. P. Crump, wholesale fruit dealer. 


| 


Phoenix ; well-known hotel-keepers like T. S. Lovett, 
of the Hilltop, Harper’s Ferry, at whose hotel the 
President of the United States and members of his 
cabinet, to mention no more, have been guests; a 
former State Librarian of West Virginia; an Assis- 
tant State Bacteriologist of Massachusetts; Y. W. 
C. A. secretaries; missionaries in Africa, lawyers, 
dentists, farmers, nurses—practically every walk of 
life numbers Storer men and women. 

And who shall count the thousands who have been 
righted in vision and purpose, stimulated to good 
and worthy effort, made more efficient in life and 
leadership, and become more wholesome for self and 
society because of the Christian teaching and prac- 
tices which have been prominent for more than fifty 
years in the life of this institution? 

Storer College, speaking not alone for self, but 
for all Baptist schools and colleges, in these days of 
strenuous existence, appeals with all possible power, 
for a larger measure of material offerings. 


Shaw University 


Shaw University has a Bulletin, published five 
times a year, with aim to present the activities of 
Shaw, the ideals for a higher standard in scholar- 
ship and Christian character, and the university 
needs. The first issue was in May. It gave a brief 
sketch of Dr. Charles Francis Meserve, President for 
twenty-five years, under whose administration the 
school attained a high standard in scholarship and 
efficiency and won a fine reputation among all classes 
of people. He prepared the way for his successor, 
Rev. Joseph L. Peacock, who began his service in 
January. Our frontispiece shows students of Shaw 
giving a fine pageant. The institution has a name for 
doing things well, and the new president is a man 
who will carry forward the policies that have ap- 
proved themselves and originate others as occasions 
demand new adaptations. 

Shaw had a delegation at the Student Volunteer 
Conference at Des Moines, and as a result of. the 
inspiration brought back by the delegates seven of 
the students signed the cards declaring their pur. 
pose to become foreign missionaries if God permit. 
A band of volunteers was formed, and weekly meet- 
ings have been held, with fifteen students in attend- 
ance. The band will continue as a feature of the 
school life. 

Shaw has a Hayes-Fleming Missionary Society, 
organized in 1881, to aid two missionaries who went 
from the school to Africa. Besides the original mis- 
sionaries the society is interested in the support of 
Rev. W. H. Thomas and wife at Brewerville, and 
Dr. C. C. Boone at Monrovia, graduates of Shaw 
Max Yergan, a graduate of the college department, is 
going to British East Africa to establish the work of 
the International Y. M. C. A. there. It is hoped that 
some day there may be a “ Shaw in Africa ” as there 
is a “ Yale in China.” It was under the auspices of 
the Home Mission Committee of the Society, which 
includes the entire mission field, that the pageant 
“Christ in America,” pictured as our frontispiece. 
was given. Missions have a vital place at Shaw 
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A new feature at Shaw, and one from which great 
good is expected, is the Missionary Training School, 
to be opened in October. This department will un- 
dertake to fit students for home and foreign mission- 
ary work, and also for social service work and church 
and Sunday school positions. Besides the classroom 
recitations, opportunity will be given for practice 
work in the city of Raleigh and its vicinity. The 
courses will include pedagogy, kindergarten, social 


service, modern Sunday school methods, child study, 
etc. Mrs. J. L. Peacock, the President’s wife, will 
have charge of this department. 

By the way, the students in the cooking department 
of Shaw can get up and serve as fine a dinner as you 
will wish or be likely to get anywhere. We do not 
say they will, but they can, for we have been there 
and know. There ought to be better facilities for 
this most useful department. 








ENTRANCE TO BISHOP COLLEGE CAMPUS, AT MARSHALL, TEXAS 


Bishop College, at Marshall, Texas 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES H. MAXSON 


HE present Negro population of the country is 
pe in excess of 12,000,000. As a result 

of the World War public attention has turned to 
the need of better school facilities for the Negroes, 
and both Louisiana and Texas have recently taken 
advanced steps in this direction, yet much is to be 
desired. Following emancipation the churches of the 
North undertook to establish and maintain schools 
for the training of preachers, teachers, and leaders 
for the freedmen. The four leading denominations 
that seriously took up this task are the Baptists, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists. 
Note these significant figures : 

Negro Baptists, with 21,762 churches, 3,020,950 
members, have 13 colleges, 7 high schools, with 236 
teachers and 6,232 students. For current expenses 
they received $104,980. 

Negro Methodists, with 1,995 churches, 1,391,851 
members, have 13 colleges, 9 high schools, 351 teach- 
ers, and 5,901 students; current expense receipts, 
$340,417. 

Negro Presbyterians, with 606 churches, 46,464 
members, have 3 colleges, 30 high schools, 122 ele- 
mentary schools, with "585 teachers, 21,366 students 
(18.880 of them elementary); current expense .re- 
ceipts, $318,211. 

Negro Congregationalists, with 154 churches, ‘13,- 
209 members, “have 6 colleges, 21 high schools, 4 ele- 
mentary schools, with 453 teachers, 8,947 students: 
current expense receipts $285,201. 


Later have come the Roman Catholics, and they 
have 90 churches with 51,688 members ; teachers 124, 
priests 191, and 16,000 students. 

The permanent funds are: Baptists, $487,364; 
Methodists, $724,874; Presbyterians, $1,326,395: 
Congregationalists, $2,063,397. The value of school 
plants is: Baptists, $1,281,000; Methodists, $1,987,- 
478: Presbyterians, $1,593,658; Congregationalists, 
$1,744,826. 


A Baptist HERITAGE 


Religiously, the Negroes are a Baptist heritage. 
since Negro Baptists outnumber all others two to 
one. The figures given show how Baptists have 
failed to meet the opportunity and responsibility rest- 
ing upon them. With a Negro church-membership 
over 230 times greater than that of the Congregation- 
alists, we are spending less than half as much an- 
nually for their education. There are sixty times 
as many Negro Baptists as Presbyterians, yet the 
Presbyterians are spending more than three times 
as much for the current expense of their schools. 
The Methodists, with one-tenth the number of Negro 
churches and less than one-half the number of com- 
municants, have a current expense item more than 
three times as great as ours. 

No Southern State yet provides college training 
for Negroes, nor is there a single first-class four-year 
high school open to them, applying the strict stand- 














THE FUTURE TEACHERS AND HOME-MAKERS 


ards of the white high schools. In the southwest 
central group of States there are about 2,500,000 
Negroes, nearly 800,000 between six and twenty 
years. The investment in public-school property per 
child of school age is as follows: Arkansas, whites 
$26.20, Negroes $9.23; Oklahoma, whites $51.90, 
Negroes, $19.50; Louisiana, whites $49.00, Negroes, 
$3.42; Texas, whites $27.00, Negroes $8.57. The 
total spent for white children in the four States was 
$101,870,671, for Negro children $5,998,100. 

Still more significant is the fact that the Roman 
Catholics now have 90 church organizations and 
51,688 Negro communicants, with a working force 
of 124 teachers and 191 priests devoting their time 
exclusively to the Negroes. They have gathered into 
their parochial schools 16,000 Negro children, almost 
three times as many as the Baptists are instructing. 
A news item recently released to the press by the 
Southern Publicity Bureau contains the information 
that high Catholic authority is urging the 600,000 
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members of the Knights of Columbus to raise within 
the next two years $10,000,000 for propaganda and 
work among the Negro population of the country. 


BisHop’s OpporTUNITY 


Bishop College, at the western terminus of the 
great Black Belt, has a Negro population of a mil- 
lion within 250 miles radius. In the four States 
named above, comprising its constituency, there are 
5,379 Negro Baptist churches, with 2,409 ordained 
ministers and 840,124 members. The people depend 
upon the Negro preachers for advice and leadership, 
but only a small fraction of them have any adequate 
preparation, the great majority would classify in the 
fifth grade or lower and have had no theological 
training. Bishop College, with its pitifully inade- 
quate equipment and insufficient faculty, is never- 
theless the best opportunity open to the ambitious 
Negro youth. One overworked theological teacher 
gives attention to 38 students distributed over half a 
dozen grades. We should have facilities for 300 
instead of 30 theological students. And the need of 
trained teachers for the public schools is almost 
equally great. The denominational schools are al- 
most the only source of qualified teachers for the 
high schools, and the State authorities look to them 
also for State Normal School teachers. 

The Baptists should develop Bishop College to 
provide for at least 1,500 students. There should be 
full equipment for first-class work in these lines: 
(1) A four-year college course, with thorough train- 
ing in the liberal arts and special emphasis upon so- 
cial and educational subjects; (2) Up-to-date nor- 
mal department; (3) College preparatory depart- 
ment; (4) Theological department, that the Negro 
churches may have intelligent Christian leadership; 
(5) Grammar grades temporarily, seventh and eighth 
grades at least ; (6) A musical department, to develop 
the musical genius of the race; (7) A practical busi- 
ness course, to meet the demand for clerks, stenog- 





A GRADUATING CLASS WHICH SHOWS THE CLASS OF GRADUATES AT BISHOP 
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raphers, etc.; (8) An industrial department, includ- 
ing practical farming, trades for the young men, and 
instruction in cooking, sewing, dressmaking, mil- 
linery, nursing, and home-making for the young 
women. 

This would be a conservative program and should 
challenge the interest of men of means. The Negroes 
have helped gather the fortunes of our corporations 
and individuals of wealth. Bearing our burdens the 
Negroes are here. <A generation ago they were 
bought and sold; today the Lord has placed them 
over against us in his parable and they are our neigh- 
bors, struggling to attain a place in our Christian 
civilization. Every motive of religion, self-interest. 
patriotism, impels us to a constructive educational 
program for the Negro. No adequate effort has yet 
been made to meet this problem. If their black hands 
should suddenly and permanently let go of their 
tasks, the industries of the South would be paralyzed 
in an hour; every city of consequence in the coun- 
try would feel the shock; in a year the majority of 
Southern farms would become a desert, cotton cloth 
would become as costly as silk, and the profiteer him- 
self would find it difficult to sweeten his cup because 
sugar would largely disappear from market. In the 
hour of our nation’s peril, the American Negro 
marched side by side with our brothers and sons into 
the world’s holocaust. In spite of enemy propaganda 
appealing to his self-interest, in the face of unspeak- 
able lynchings and burnings of his people, he loyally 
went forth in his country’s defense, his patriotism 
and faithfulness unquestioned. In the trenches of 
France he made the supreme sacrifice in defense of 
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RUINS OF MOREHOUSE HALL, DESTROYED BY FIRE; 
A NEW BUILDING IS GREATLY NEEDED 


our homes and liberties. He won the highest honors 
of the French Republic for gallantry and courageous 
service. And now his faith cries out to us in appeal 
that America may be made safe and habitable for his 
sisters and mothers and children, and that he may re- 
ceive reasonable protection and justice in the en- 
joyment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
No finer answer can be given to this appeal than 
that offered through a Christian school adequately 
equipped and endowed. In this behalf we appeal 
to the generous-hearted men of wealth, who can 
realize this ideal. 








MARSTON HALL AND THE CAMPUS POOL, USED FOR BAPTISMS 
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Negro Extension Work a Success 


BY WILLIAM ANTHONY AERY 


EGRO extension work in fifteen Southern 

States, involving the services of at least 220 

Negro agents (163 men and 57 women) and 
costing about $300,000 annually, will be developed 
more rapidly than it has been. Federal and State 
officers have held three very successful and enlighten- 
ing conferences of white and Negro extension work- 
ers at Hampton Institute, Tuskegee, and Prairie 
View Normal and Industrial College. They have 
unanimously agreed on a forward-looking and sound- 
working program, which aims to make increasing use 
of well-trained Negro leaders. 

These conferences, presided over by J. A. Evans, 
Washington, D. C., chief of the Office Extension 
Work South, and attended by important administra- 
tive officers, have brought out clearly the value, 
status, and needs of Negro extension work through- 
out the entire South, where nearly fifty per cent of 
the rural population is colored. 

Mr. Evans said at the Tuskegee Institute confer- 
ence: “If more than fifty per cent of our farm land 
is inadequately tilled, and if fifty per cent of the 
population is backward, then the country cannot make 
the progress which it should make, because pros- 
perity depends on good farming. Dr. Seaman A. 
Knapp used to say that ‘ civilization depends on the 
average earning capacity of its people.’ What the 
Bible says is also very true: ‘No man liveth unto 
himself.’ It is impossible for forty to forty-five per 
cent of the people to separate themselves from the 
remainder of the population and make the progress 
which they should make.” 

Dr. A. C. True, of Washington, Director of the 
States Relations Service, and his associates agree that 
“extension work for Negroes should be conducted in 
cooperation with the Negro land-grant colleges of 
the several Southern States by arrangements per- 
fected, wherever possible, by the white land-grant 
colleges.” The conclusion, however, does not mean 
that such institutions as Hampton and Tuskegee, 
which are privately managed schools and which 
gladly cooperate with State “officers, will be any less 
responsible for the training of efficient colored men 
and women who will cooperate effectively with Fed- 
eral and State officers in carrying to deserving and 
needy men, women, and children, living in the rural 
districts, some of the best community service, which 
is offered to all American citizens through the co- 
operative extension work in agriculture and home 
economics, and which, in turn, is financed under the 
provisions of the Smith-Lever Act. 


Usinc Necro LEADERSHIP 


That Negro leadership should be capitalized and 
used wherever possible is made clear in the resolu- 
tions unanimously agreed to by the conference mem- 
bers. 


““We indorse,” to quote from the working pro- 


gram, * the idea of training present and future Negro 
workers for extension service through Negro 
schools.” Here is a vital and worthy incentive to 
American Negro youth to prepare for valuable and 
dignified community service. Already colored young 
men and women are beginning to make definite plans 
for securing adequate extension-service training. 

The confidence shown by white Federal and State 
officers in the Negro leaders, who are on the eco- 
nomic battle-line, waging the successful campaigns for 
more and better crops, better-trained boys and girls, 
and better homes through better-trained home-makers, 
has stimulated the rank and file of Negroes to make 
definite progress; namely, first, to give more atten- 
tion to the valuable and life-giving service program 
of the Negro county agents; and, second, to organ- 
ize their home communities so as to hasten the com- 
ing of the glad day when men, women, and children 
may enjoy life more abundantly, not only for a sea- 
son, but also for a lifetime. 

Mr. Evans and his associates listened with deep in- 
terest to the reports made by the Negro special 
agents—J. B. Pierce, of Hampton, and T. M. Camp- 
bell, of Tuskegee—and the numerous district and 
club-work agents, who are bringing new life and 
hope to hundreds of thousands of worthy colored 
men, women, and children who constitute the great 
labor and food-production sources of the South. 
“One result of extension work in the South that can 
be measured,’ Mr. Evans said, “is the increase of 
friendly relations between the races. The uplift of 
the rural population of the South must be made irre- 
spective of race. The only way to carry out the 
spirit of the Smith-Lever Act is to use Negro county 
agents to do all the work where Negroes are pre- 
ponderant. We have undertaken a big piece of work 
and everybody, whether white or colored, is expected 
to do all that he or she can do.” 


New Country Lire THrouGH Boys AND GIRLS 


All three conferences very wisely emphasized the 
importance of regarding boys’ and girls’ club work as 
an integral and important part of the county-agent 
work. Through the cooperation of the county agents 
and parents, boys are now conducting demonstrations 
in raising corn, peanuts, pigs, tobacco, potatoes, 
beans, cowpeas, and cotton. They are learning how 
to keep satisfactory crops and cost records. They 
are also learning to save their‘money and use it on 
their education. The agents agreed that it would 
be well to live up to the standards set for the respec- 
tive crop demonstrations. Boys’ club work is re- 
ceiving the hearty endorsement of teachers and school 
officials, including division superintendents of schools. 
The club enrolment work, which has followed the 
recommendations of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, has proved successful. Special enrolment 
campaigns will be organized from time to time. In- 
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terest in boys’ club work has been developed through 
the offering of prizes in county and State exhibits; 
the coming together of groups for games and other 
amusements; the visiting of neighboring clubs en- 
gaged in demonstration work; and the friendly 
rivalry of communities. 


BETTER CITIZENS THROUGH BETTER HOMES 


The work done by the late Dr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington, acknowledged leader of a great army of 
Negro Americans, was invaluable not only to ten 
million Negroes, but also to. one hundred million 
white people. His widow is correspondingly valu- 
able in the progress which colored women are making 
in producing better citizens through the building of 
better homes. Recently she outlined for the work- 
ers in Negro extension work the service of the Tuske- 
gee Institute Woman’s Club. Referring to the op- 
portunity of colored extension workers to serve their 
race, she said: 


* Teaching people how to live is, after all, the most 
important work to be done. The home life of the 
Negro race must be improved. It can be improved 
through cooperation. Better home life comes before 
knowledge of books. One important difference be- 
tween Negroes and Anglo-Saxons is their home 
ideals. Those who have at heart the best interests 
of the Negro race must see to it that the work of 
improving home life must go forward. There is no 
reason for discouragement or for failure, if fearless 
and sympathetic white people, who are ready to help, 
cooperate with Negro county and home-demonstra- 
tion agents.” 


RAcE LEADERS WIN SUCCESS 


J. B. Pierce, who is a graduate of Tuskegee and 
Hampton and a pioneer in Negro farm-demonstration 
work, reporting for Virginia, one of the six States of 
which he has charge, said: “ The Negro agents at 
work last year in twenty-three counties of Virginia 
reached 14,000 Negro farmers; conducted demon- 
strations in leading crops and livestock; organized 
county advisory boards, farmers’ community clubs, 
annual county farmers’ conferences and county fairs ; 
secured the cooperation of members of both races on 
questions of interest to both races; helped rural peo- 
ple start bank accounts ; organized cooperative buying 
and selling organizations; secured on demonstration 
plots a general average corn yield of thirty-five 
bushels per acre; and organized extensive club work 
tor boys.” 

T. M. Campbell, of Tuskegee Institute, special 
agent in charge of Negro extension work for five 
States, presented a summary covering the following 
points: “The white people of the South have ac- 
cepted Negro demonstration work as a system for 
educating Negro farmers. Colored people in the be- 


ginning did not understand the object and scope of 
the extension work. Wholesome results have been 
obtained by colored agents, who have come in con- 
tact with white officials of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Colleges. Short courses for colored boys 
and girls should be encouraged. Extension workers 
need better individual protection through more sal- 
aries, pensions, and life, health, and accident insur- 
ance. Negro extension work has passed the experi- 
mental stage. Every community with a large enough 
colored population should have a man and woman 
agent. Negro agents have been instrumental in help- 
ing to create a better feeling between the races. The 
future of Negro extension work is brighter than ever 
before.” 


ARMY OF PUBLIC SERVANTS 


“T have been deeply impressed,” said Dr. Robert 
R. Moton, principal of Tuskegee Institute, “ by what 
the Federal and State extension workers have done 
to teach people how to live together peacefully and 
helpfully. They have allayed jealousy, suspicion, and 
hatred. They have taught people the value of thrift, 
patience, and morality. Negro extension workers 
have shown rare good sense. They have spent time, 
energy, patience, and money in helping to adjust 
race relations. They have shown patience and wis- 
dom in working for their country and for their 
God.” 

Major Allen Washington, Commandant of Cadets 
at Hampton and President of the Negro Organiza- 
tion Society of Virginia, thanked the agents for their 
active cooperation in promoting the program of “‘ Bet- 
ter Schools, Better Health, Better Homes, Better 
Farms.” He said: “‘ You are teaching men to live. 
You are the backbone and sinew of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia.’ 

Dr. True, of Washington, said: “I have been 
deeply impressed with the good spirit manifested by 
the white and Negro representatives. What has been 
done in Negro extension work has been a great reve- 
lation to me. A good piece of work has been done, 
and the work ought to be continued and developed. 
We must do something to hold the best kind of peo- 
ple in the country. In order to promote the general 
welfare, we must have a permanent agriculture car- 
ried on by intelligent people who receive sufficient 
money to be comfortable and up-to-date Americans. 
We need to develop the extension system which 
reaches the masses of people. We must aim to make 
home and community life better. I have been im- 
pressed by the general character of the Negro leaders 
in the extension work. We have been fortunate to 
find such men and women to lead in this work. We 
must keep up the standards already set. When Con- 
gress understands about the Negro extension work, 
I believe that it will take this work into serious con- 
sideration as an item that ought to be liberally sup- 
ported by Federal funds.” 


THIS ARTICLE GIVES A NEW IDEA OF THE PROGRESS MADE IN 
THE EDUCATIONAL AND MATERIAL ADVANCEMENT OF THE NEGROES 
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THE EDITORS POINT OF VIEW 








Our Work for the Negroes 


We give much space in this issue to the Home and 
Foreign Mission work for Negroes in America and 
Africa. More especially we deal at length with the 
educational work done by the Home Mission Society 
for the Negro boys and girls in the South. These 
schools are doing a remarkable service with a mini- 
mum of money and equipment. What they mean to 
the future of the colored people in our country, and 
indeed to Africa, since already missionaries have gone 
out from them to the native Africans, cannot be told. 
We think credit is due to these institutions, which 
began their uplifting teaching as soon as the way 
was open after the war had emancipated the slaves, 
for the growing interest on the part of the southern 
white people in Negro education, as well as for much 
of the advancement material and spiritual of the 
Negro race. The work has been brought into new 
prominence by the effect which the war has had 
in accentuating some of the racial prejudices and 
antipathies. This has disclosed the necessity for the 
right kind of instruction, in order to offset the revo- 
lutionary counsel of some of the race leaders who 
have dwelt upon the injustice and wrongs to which 
they are subjected until they have lost their judg- 
ment as to the way in which it is possible to obtain 
their rights. There is no problem more difficult of 
solution in our country today than the race prob- 
lem, which involves not only the black, but the yel- 
low people as well. But of one thing we are sure, 
that through Christian education and such contact 
with Christian personality as our schools afford will 
be found one of the most important means of secur- 
ing such right relations as must obtain before this 
nation can be really free or in any true sense demo- 
cratic. 

Our Negro schools in America ought to be much 
better supported, and should bulk larger in the totals 
we are raising for endowment and equipment. When 
we see what self-denying has gone into these in- 
stitutions on the part of the teaching staffs, and 
know something of the deferred hopes and postponed 
plans of those in charge, we realize that a more gen- 
erous policy should have been adopted. When we 
are raising millions for our white schools, we ought 
not to be putting off the Negro schools with thou- 
sands. Visits to such schools as Benedict, Shaw, 
Bishop College, Storer, Arkansas Baptist College— 
and we could go on through a long list—would 
satisfy a discerning inquirer as to the needs, the op- 
portunities, and most of all, the talent for achiev- 
ing large results with small resources. It has been 
done at a sacrifice that ought not to be expected and 
cannot be continued. 

It is not too much to say that the home mission 
schools for the Negroes sustained by our own and 
other denominations have been the most potent factor 


in raising up the race leaders of the present. We 
present many facts in this issue that should be given 
due weight. The latest reports from Africa are 
given, with statistics of educational work at home and 
abroad that will be of value for reference. It may be 
said, by way of information to be held in memory, 
that the Roman Catholics are making strenuous ef- 
forts to win the colored people, and with a degree of 
success that would have been thought impossible a 
few years ago. Their strong appeal is that there is 
no race distinction in a Catholic church, and that if 
the Negroes become Catholic the hierarchy will see 
to it that they have their rights. We cannot afford 
to relax our efforts to counteract false teachings and 
promises by true education and the inculcation of 
Christian principles. 


ap 
The Infinite Difference 


Roger Babson, the noted statistician, cites startling 
statistics to prove that “the greatest factor in busi- 
ness life today is religion.” 

“A short time ago I was in South America, the 
guest of the President of the Argentina Republic,” 
he said, by way of illustration. “One day he broke 
a long silence this way: ‘Mr. Babson, can you tell 
me why it is that South America, with so much 
greater natural advantages and having been settled 
before North America, is so backward compared 
with your country?’ 

“Well, I had my ideas, but being his guest I said 
I didn’t know. When I said, Mr. President, what 
do you think is the reason? He said: ‘ Mr. Babson, 
South America was settled by Spaniards seeking 
gold. North America was settled by the Pilgrim 
fathers who went to your land to seek God.” 


a 


A Sound American Platform 


The Negro Committee of the Home Missions 
Council is giving particular attention to the matter 
of better interracial understanding and is seeking to 
promote the spirit of good-will and brotherhood. 
Between fifteen and twenty thousand copies of a 
Christian platform have been placed in the hands of 
the leaders of both races in the different centers of 
the country. The principles of the pronouncement 
epitomized are as follows: (1) Equal protection of 
life and property; (2) economic justice with equal 
opportunities for labor and equitable pay; (3) sanc- 
tity of home and womanhood preserved; (4) ade- 
quate facilities for recreation and wholesome amuse- 
ment and entertainment; (5) equal traveling accom- 
modations for equal pay; (6) adequate educational 
facilities furnished by government, both State and 
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nation; (7) same qualifications for use of franchise 
applicable to all races; (8) interracial committees 
composed of representatives of both races for the 
promotion of racial welfare in local communities. 











i NOTE AND COMMENT | 
rec a) 





{ It is perfectly simple to explain why we have not yet 
raised the full amount of the hundred millions. The woods 
are full of folks who can do that. What we are looking for 
is the select and. noble company of godly men and women 
who can show us how to. 


{ The Editor had the pleasure of visiting Dr. Charles F. 
Meserve, for twenty-five years President of Shaw University 
and thoroughly conversant with Negro education, at his 
summer home on Squirrel Island, Maine, where he is en- 
gaged in writing the history of Shaw. It was natural to 
interview him concerning our educational work for the 
Negroes, including that at Shaw, and also as to the racial 
outlook. Unfortunately, it proved to be too late to include 
the interview in this issue without a delay that would be 
disastrous, hence our readers will look for it later. Its 
value will not be diminished, as Dr. Meserve’s views relate 
to permanent phases of our educational program. His cot- 
tage at Squirrel Island, by the way, is one of the ideal sum- 
mer places on what he will tell you is the ideal island in 
any sea. 


{ One quotation ought to be made from the interview: 
“The conspicuous successes of Shaw are the large numbers 
of sane, safe leaders as ministers, teachers, doctors, phar- 
macists, lawyers, business men, farmers and artisans, who 
are always found on the side of law and order. The con- 
spicuous needs are more and better-paid teachers and addi- 
tional and adequate equipment.” It is true that the Shaw 
students and graduates are its conclusive asset. 


f_ A correspondent in Gardena, Calif., Rev. H. C Hurley, 
sends a clipping concerning a lynching at Duluth, one 
of the most outrageous of its kind, and asks Missions to 
continue to speak against lynching, as it has done repeatedly 
in the past. It is unfortunately true that this atrocious 
method of lawbreaking is not confined to any one section of 
the country; and this fact only makes it the more necessary 
that it shall be dealt with in all sections much more deter- 
minedly. When lynchers know that they will be caught, 
given a fair trial, and the full limit of punishment if con- 
victed, lynching will soon cease to disgrace our country. 
This is not a race question, but one of obedience to law and 
order, which is fundamental in a democracy, and indeed 
in any form of civilization, whatever the government. 


Several changes have taken place in our work in Mexico. 
Dr. Rudd becomes general superintendent, and Sefior Trevifio 
takes his place as president of the theological seminary. 
Dr. Conwell’s hospital work at Puebla is prospering. Among 
the workers Misses Heath, Hill, and Pathe have been most 
helpful. Better times are hoped for under the new govern- 
ment. It is wonderful, however, that our mission work has 
gone forward steadily, despite the revolutionary troubles and 
the general hardships and drawbacks. The outlook is most 
encouraging. 


1 We give on another page some account of the county 
extension work among Negroes that is being done in the 
South. This work, which is carried on through govern- 


ment support, is one of the best means yet found of culti- 
vating and preserving right relations between the white and 
colored people. When such means are generally adopted 
instead of lynching and subjection of the colored people 
to indignities and oppression and denial of the primary 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness guaran- 
teed by our constitution, a new and better day will dawn 
for the whole country. Read the article by Mr. Aery. By 
the way, some of the best county agent work ever done— 
work that attracted attention to this form of helpfulness— 
was that done in Fulton County, Georgia, by one of our 
Baptist graduates at Spelman— Miss Weems, who has 
already been introduced to our readers. 


{ The Joint Committee on Mormonism, of the Home Mis- 
sions Council and Council of Women for Home Missions, is 
studying the relative values of colportage, lectureships, 
churches, denominational schools, mission enterprises, com- 
munity centers, new cooperative agencies, literature, instruc- 
tion in seminaries, enlistment of the clergy in preventive 
propaganda, legislation and law enforcement, and other mat- 
ters germane to the cooperative program of reconstruction. 
The spread of Mormon propaganda certainly needs some 
corrective work of a vigorous and effective character. Dr. 
Barnes is the Baptist member of the Committee. 


{| When Home and Foreign Fields, the official periodical ot 
the Southern Baptist Convention, characterizes Japan as 
“this eager, alert, ambitious, unscrupulous nation,” the 
stigma will not be likely to aid the missionaries in Japan 
who represent the Southern Baptists. Aside from that, 
unfavorable generalizations are not justifiable. Discrimina- 
tion should be made between the different parties in Japan, 
in justice to the masses of peaceable, honest, liberty-loving 
people, who will average well with those of any other nation, 
not excepting our own or any section of our own coun- 
try. Most of the nations live in glass houses, and might well 
be cautious about throwing stones at their neighbors. 


{ We have tried our best to get the proof-reader to recog- 
nize the fact that there is a Vellore in India as well as a 
Nellore, but it seems difficult to keep the two from getting 
mixed. When we speak of Dr. Scudder’s medical work in 
Vellore, it invariably comes out Nellore, because of the 
Baptist habit, we suppose. Of course Dr. Scudder knows 
that she is commissioned by the American Board, which 
happens to be Congregational and not Baptist, much to our 
regret; and of course she knows, as our missionaries do, 
that she belongs to the South India city with a “V” and 
not an “N” for initial; but what we want to make sure of 
is that both Dr. Scudder and our own missionaries know 
that Missions knows the difference and the proper belong- 
ings. And we can all be thankful that the blessing of God 
has rested so richly upon the mission work at both these 
stations. 


q A letter from Rev. Louis Agassiz Gould, of Los Angeles, 
to which we shall refer later, is signed significantly, “ Yours 
incurably for Missions.” That is a capital adjective, and 
those who know the writer, who was on the foreign field 
until compelled to relinquish his chosen life-work, will 
appreciate how fitting it iss How many readers could hon- 
estly sign that way? 


J. Rev. D. G. Haring, of Tokyo, Japan, reminds us that it was 
“Mrs.” and not “Miss” Haring that wrote the poem in 
MIssIONS some months ago. We make due amends. Mr. 
Royal Fisher is a resident of Yokohama, 23a Bluff Street, 
not of Tokyo. A letter from Miss Amy R. Crosby, of Tokyo, 
is always welcome. 


{| Answers to July puzzles are given in this issue. 
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What Does the Negro Graduate Do for His People? 


BY MABEL H. PARSONS, OF SPELMAN SEMINARY 


HIS question is often asked by Northern peo- 

ple who have helped to establish and maintain 

schools for the Negro. In Atlanta, the Gate 
City of the South, are five such colleges. During the 
past thirty-three years and more, students have gone 
forth from these institutions not only willing, but 
also able with trained faculties to help lift their peo- 
ple. Reports come from churches, homes, schools, 
and mission fields in this and in other lands of their 
unselfish labor. 

Of these five schools in Atlanta, two come under 
my direct vision: Spelman Seminary with 650 girls 
and Morehouse College with 315 boys. Since a con- 
crete example arrests attention when truths prosa- 
ically presented fail, let me tell, in answer to this ques- 
tion, the story of a whilom pupil of mine. 

Her name is Sylvia Bryant. She completed the 
high-school course at Spelman Seminary in 1901. 
Later, she took the degree of bachelor of theology 
at Morehouse College. Her husband, Rev. P. J. 
Bryant, also a graduate of Morehouse College, is pas- 
tor in this city of Wheat Street Baptist Church, the 
membership of which is over five thousand. Having 
no family, Mrs. Bryant is free to devote herself to 
many and varied interests. She is state president of 
the Woman’s Missionary and Educational Society 
and vice-president of the National Baptist Conven- 
tion. Besides being a leader in church matters, she is 
also a vitally active member of numerous committees 
for the betterment of the home, the school, and the 
community. Despite the manifold demands upon her 
time and strength, she has added to her cares by 
starting a preparatory and industrial school. Her 
inspiration came from seeing members of her hus- 
band’s church keenly anxious to be about the King’s 
business, burning with zeal, but unable to plan, to 
execute, to bring to fruition, because of the lack of 
training. Looking into their eager faces, she read 
her Master’s message. On September 4, 1909, the 
Bryant school was opened in five small rooms over 
a grocery store. The enrolment that year was 175 
with four teachers. The brave spirit of this woman, 
her clear vision and wise management gained for the 
school friends who made it possible to close the year 
free of debt. For the only assured income is from 
the fees of the pupils, which vary from fifty cents a 
month to a dollar and a half. Now there are ten 
teachers and 275 pupils. Thirty-eight of these are in 
the kindergarten department. The grades are well 
filled; here all the regular branches, including sew- 
ing and basketry, receive attention. A few advanced 
students take high-school work. Music is taught 
twice a week by a Morehouse College student. Six 
girls have completed the dressmaking and tailoring 
courses and are now earning a good living with the 
needle. 

By nice arrangement lessons in printing are given 
at the office of the Union Printing Company not far 
from the school. The course in cooking is also well 
planned. Besides a regular teacher, who has com- 





pleted a course in domestic science, Mrs. Bryant pro- 
cured the service of a superior cateress who for years 
has ministered to Atlanta society. With these rare 
advantages, graduates of this department readily se- 
cure lucrative positions. 

Along with this literary and industrial training, 
goes daily instruction in the Bible. A service is held 
each noon in Wheat Street Baptist Church next door. 
Dr. Bryant has a large general class in Christian 
culture and a smaller class of men licensed to preach 
but who during the day are busy at some trade. 
Since Christmas, he has had, in addition, a special 
class of twenty-five ministers, who, realizing their 
need, are keenly appreciative of this opportunity to be 
guided in their study of the Sacred Word. Mrs. 
Bryant also has classes in Bible—and, indeed, in 
whatsoever subject presents itself as needing her. 
These two good people give these services, desiring 
no return for their labor, but to see their race bene- 
fited. 

A recent visit to this school at night was of unique 
interest. The rooms over the grocery store, in which 
the school is still held, are in size twelve by fifteen 
feet. Two classes were being conducted in each. 
There are no desks in these rooms and the black- 
boards are very poor. From seven-thirty until ten 
o’clock these grown people who have worked hard 
all day, pore over their books with an eagerness which 
is pathetic. Some of them walk six and seven miles 
to get here. One woman, who conducts a school of 
her own of sixty pupils during the day, attends here 
at night and seizes with avidity every possible scrap 
of knowledge so as to have a bit of new mental food 
for her children on the morrow. One man, long 
grown, is now able to manage his business owing to 
three years’ drill with Mrs. Bryant and her helpers. 
Among other things which impressed me was the 
marvelous patience of the teachers; for to instruct 
men and women of the age of sixty-five and over in 
the rudiments is not calculated to soothe the nerves. 
The hours which most of these teachers devote to 
their profession are from 8.30 a. m. to 10 p. m., and 
all this for the princely salary of twenty-five dollars 
a month or less. During the years, all the teachers 
except two have been graduates of these Atlanta 
schools. They plan to help also in settlement work. 
which is being started with the school as a social 
center. The surrounding community is in need of 
just such an inspiration. 

Cases might be multiplied and accounts given of 
the establishment and growth of free kindergartens 
and of settlement work with its manifold branches 
carried on successfully. The Neighborhood Union 
with Morehouse College as its center has, since 1908, 
done much for the moral, economic, and social ad- 
vancement of the Negro. Its president was recently 
called to organize a Neighborhood Union in Talla- 
dega, Ala. And so the good work goes on—and on. 
But now I pause to ask, Is not the question answered 
regarding the Negro graduate? 
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BENEDICI COLLEGE CAMPUS, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


The Fiftieth Anniversary of Benedict College 


BY FRANK A. 


HE fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
Benedict College at Columbia, South Carolina, 
was a notable occasion. Benedict is one of the 
oldest and most successful of our colored schools. It 
was founded by Mrs. B. A. Benedict, of Pawtucket, 
R. I., and stands as a notable monument to Christian 
generosity and a far-seeing attempt to apply a Chris- 
tian solution to a vexatious race problem. President 
B. W. Valentine had arranged a notable program, 
and under his careful leadership it was carried out 
without a break. Large attendance of alumni and 
friends witnessed to the appreciation of the work of 
the school and the esteem in which it is held. 
The exercises began on May 14 and continued for 
a week. On Tuesday evening the anniversary exer- 
cises were held and Rev. C. L. Taylor, a graduate, 
gave a very interesting address on “‘ Our First Half 
Century,” tracing the growth of the college and giv- 
ing interesting information regarding the prominent 
graduates. The meagre beginning and the present 
attainment formed an exhibit of the activities of the 
Home Mission Society for a half century that is ex- 
tremely encouraging. The total number of graduates 
in all departments has been 1,125; of these 115 
have been from the college, 25 from the theological 
department, 95 from the college preparatory, and 
612 from the normal department. The comparative 
statistics showed a marked increase in the number of 
graduates from the college and college preparatory 
departments during the last seven years, the number 
being more than one-half of the total for the entire 
period of the school. These seven years mark the 
tenure of office of President Valentine. 


TESTIMONY OF THE GRADUATES 


This address was followed by vivid testimonies 
from men and women of all walks in life and gradu- 
ates of the school on “ What Benedict has enabled 
me to do.” If the founders and friends of Benedict 
could have listened to these words of enthusiasm 
and gratitude, they would have been repaid for all 
the efforts of the past. Physicians, business men, 
farmers, educators, and preachers all paid glowing 
tribute to the inspiration they had received. Evi- 
dently the school has made a wonderful contribution 
to the life of the colored people. The following eve- 
ning Prof. R. W. Moore, of Colgate, representing 
President Valentine’s alma mater, brought congratu- 
lations, and in a splendid address of inspiration and 
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vision, interpreted the spiritual values of life and the 
possibilities of service. The alumni banquet came at 
the close and there was more speaking. But it crys- 
talized in the feeling that the time had come for the 
vraduates to attempt something worthy for the insti- 
tution. 

The result became evident at the meeting of the 
Alumni Association the next morning, when they 
pledged a fund of $25,000, payable in annual instal- 
ments for five years, and cash and subscriptions to 
the amount of several thousand dollars—enough to 
reach the half-way mark—were made. A strong 
committee of physicians, business men, and educators 
was appointed to complete the amount and collect the 
pledges. On Thursday afternoon the graduating ex- 
ercises of the collége preparatory and normal depart- 
ments were held, and Dr. A. S. Hobart, of Crozer 
Seminary, for many years a friend.of the school, 
delivered a very practical helpful message to the 
scholars and their parents, urging them to do their 
part in solving the problems of the day and raising 
their own race to a worthy place in the life of our 
nation. 


THE COMMENCEMENT CLIMAX 


The semi-centennial exercises. had been going 
nearly a week with something doing every afternoon 
and evening, but the great chapel of the school was 
crowded out beyond doors and windows as nearly a 
thousand people met for the college commencement 
on Thursday evening. It was a great climax to an 
interesting week. The four college graduates spoke, 
diplomas were awarded for all departments, and the 
prizes were given. These were all contributed by 
the alumni and were generous. There were prizes 
for speaking, for excellence in scholarship, for neat- 
ness in the care of the students’ rooms, and for gen- 
eral progress made. All of the speaking was letter 
perfect in memory and showed good qualities of 
mind and interpretation. The singing at all the ex- 
ercises was excellent. Dr. Smith brought the felici- 
tation of the Home Mission Society at the close of 
the evening, and spoke a few words to the senior 
class. 


An ILLUMINATING EXPERIENCE 


To have shared the atmosphere of the school for 
several days and to have lived in President Valen- 
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tine’s home and mingled with the loyal 
band of noble teachers was an illumi- 
nating and enjoyable experience. The 
great company of alert and eager young 
people, swinging away from the primi- 
tive conceptions of their parents and 
out into a life of their own, striving to 
make a worthy place in the world and 
carry a share of humanity’s burden, is 
a most hopeful sign. They probably 
represent a cross section of their race, 
and as such indicate a capacity for 
progress and an earnestness of spirit 
that shows what some of the race may 
become, and the capacity of the 
Negroes to raise up an increasing num- 
ber of leaders from their midst. The 
eagerness for education is intense and 
at times pathetic. The sight of a full- 
grown man in the lower grades is un- 
usual to the Northern eyes, but the 
progress made in a single year by that 
man, passing from the rudiments of the primary up 
to the middle grammar grades, is astonishing. 
Parents are as eager as their children, and one 
mother told the writer that she had planned to 
send her seven children to Benedict next year. From 
such schools are going out men and women who be- 
come leaders in their communities. One alumnus of 
Benedict has a large department store in Columbia 
which was recently capitalized at a considerable sum 
of money, another is starting a bank among his 
people, still others are physicians of standing and 
influence. The colored race is making rapid and 
substantial progress. The farm houses are larger 
and better cared for, prosperity is more evident, busi- 
ness is claiming some of the best young men and 
women, and the number of large touring cars on the 
campus during the days of the anniversary were 
an evidence that the Negro is beginning to arrive. 


NosLteE Work AND NoTaBLE NEED 
President and Mrs. Valentine are doing a noble 


work. The white people of Columbia speak highly 
of his administration, and the alumni appreciate his 
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COMMENCEMENT DAY SCENE ON THE CAMPUS 


high moral and intellectual standards. One alumnus 
said, “ The best of our graduates believe in him and 
what he is trying to do.” But the school is sadly in 
need of better equipment, several of the buildings 
are antiquated, the dormitories are overcrowded and 
need to be replaced with suitable structures, there 
should be new buildings to provide room for new 
departments that ought to be established in the 
very near future. The marvel is how the school 
accomplishes such a high grade of work and handles 
so many students with inadequate provision. The 
faculty are an earnest and faithful body of people 
who have the missionary motive at the front. It is 
beyond question that the salaries paid the workers 
can offer no temptation, and only the desire to help 
humanity and honor Christ can hold them to their 
task. Benedict is gaining in esteem in South Caro- 
lina among the colored people. Though they have a 
school administered entirely by their own race, yet 
the leaders feel there is a need for a high-grade in- 
stitution with such backing as Benedict and are 
enthusiastic in their sympathy and support. 

The Home Mission Society is rendering an invalu- 
able service in maintaining its Negro schools. Pub- 
lic-school education for the Negro is inadequate both 
as regards the amount of time and the few grades 
that are maintained. No race can be made resource- 
ful and self-respecting unless it is educated, and 
these schools help to rear a generation that shall see 
farther and climb higher than their fathers. - The 
Negro problem is complex, viewed from any angle, 
but it is especially evident in these schools. They 
are compelled to do a variety of work and cover a 
range unheard of‘in the North. The preacher is the 
key to the whole social life of the Negro, and he 
must be educated to lead his older people wisely and 
to hold his younger people—hence a theological de- 
partment. It is impossible for all the young people 
who desire collegiate training (and some of them need 
it as teachers) to go to Northern colleges—hence the 
college and the preparatory school. The demand for 
school-teachers is not met by the State normal schools 
—hence the normal classes and the lower grades too 
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A DORMITORY ON THE BENEDICT CAMPUS 


serve aS a practice school. Beyond this is the neces- 
sity of making these young people self-supporting 
in something more than domestic service—so there 
are classes in domestic science, hospitals to train 
nurses, agricultural departments, and opportunities 
for manual training. This is a bewildering array of 
subjects and a complicated pedagogic task, but the 
Home Mission Society is justified in its attempt to 
do all this. It is all needed—and much more. No 
race can rise unless it has two things; first, trained 
leaders, and second, trained support for these lead- 
ers. This is the policy of these Home Mission 
schools. 


Negro Leadership 


Baptists have a peculiar interest in the Negro, since 
as many of them are members of Baptist churches as 
belong to all other communions combined. They 
are our responsibility in a sense which no other de- 


nomination can claim. Our great new 
program of denominational advance 
recognizes this by assigning large sums 
of money to the training of Negro lead- 
ers, men and women. 

There are two autobiographies that 
should be read by every Baptist who 
desires to justly measure the progress 
and capacities of the Negro: Booker T. 
Washington’s “ Up from Slavery ” and 
Robert Moton’s “Finding a Way 
Out.” Each is the life story of a great 
leader, told with simplicity and com- 
pelling interest. 

Dr. Washington was a Mulatto; Dr. 
Moton is of unmixed African blood. 
Both were graduates of Hampton, and 
both received the impress of that spir- 
itual genius, General Armstrong. Both 
devoted their lives to carrying out the 
ideals of education on which Hampton 
was founded by General Armstrong. 
Those who despise the Mulatto should read ‘“ Up 
from Slavery,’ and study deeply that record of 
achievement. Those who believe that the progress 
of the American Negro is due to the intermixture of 
white blood should read Major Moton’s story. 

When Booker T. Washington died it seemed as if 
the blow to Tuskegee was well nigh irreparable; yet 
his successor, Robert Moton, was found among the 
alumni of the same institution which had trained 
Dr. Washington. 

Theodore Roosevelt was a member of the Board of 
Trustees of Tuskegee, and at the meeting when Dr. 
Washington’s successor was to be chosen, he said, 
“T consider the selection of the successor of Dr. 
Washington as important for the country as the se- 
lecting of a President of the United States.” 

With the records of two such Negro leaders before 
us, and with the stories of what hundreds of humbler 
men and women of Negro blood have done, no Chris- 
tian can despair of the future. 
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ARPER’S FERRY had 
H for years been known to 

me as the romantic and 
historic scenic beauty spot of 
which the passenger on the Bal- 
timore and Ohio got a fleeting 
and tantalizing glimpse as the 
express bore him away from it. 
Just enough of a glimpse to re- 
veal the loveliness of the point 
where the waters of the Shenan- 
doah and Potomac meet, and to 
invite a return. Then, of course, 
there was the tragic story of 
t John Brown and his raid. So 
Harper's Ferry had been a scenic glimpse and a 
romantic memory before I connected Storer Col- 
lege with it, and now the college was the attractive 
force that led to closer acquaintance. When Presi- 
dent McDonald invited me to visit the school and 
preach the commencement sermon, the acceptance 
was prompt, and hence it came about that on a drab 
May day the Editor and his wife, after a six hour’s 
ride from New York, found themselves landed at 











The Story of Storer College 


BY HOWARD B. GROSE 


Harper's lerry, welcomed by the hospitable presi- 
dent, stored away in a Ford, and borne up a long hill, 
on whose summit stood the brick mansion—Lock- 
wood Hall, headquarters of a U. S. Army officer in 
the old days when this was a military post, but now 
a simple summer hostelry conducted by a Storer 
graduate—that was to be our home for commence- 
ment week. 

Marvelous contrast! To pass from the strained 
life of the modern Babylon to this mountain retreat 
with its peace and strange seclusion, within half a 
day! Washington only an hour and a half away, 
but it might as well be a thousand miles for all the 
effect it has upon this unperturbed village. The 
charm began from the moment of arrival. Note the 
picture on page 480 and you will understand why. 
From a broad piazza we looked up that superb stretch 
of the Shenandoah River and Valley, on the left, with 
roofs of some of the college buildings in the fore- 
ground, and in every direction the mountain ranges. 
The waters sang their way seaward over the rocky 
shallows with soothing rhythmic chant. We were 
looking into three States—Old Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland, and Pennsylvania was almost 
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within sight. There was a day when those moun- 
tain ridges were topped with cannon, and when all 
this region was the scene of civil strife. More pleas- 
ing to recall, over yonder was where George Wash- 
ington the young surveyor put in faithful work in 
Fairfax County, and not far away he served with 
General Braddock, whose name survives here as a 
locality. History crowded upon us. 

In the foreground of it, of course, was John Brown 
and the last stand he made at the little fort on the 
point. Originally down near where the station now 
is, modern railway demands necessitated its removal, 
and today a small monument and two tablets mark 
the site; while the original building, after having 
traveled to the World’s Fair and back, has been re- 
produced as nearly as possible, and located perma- 
nently on the river bank, the most conspicuous feat- 
ure of the college campus. Thus Storer has as a per- 
manent possession one of the rare historic buildings 
of America—that in which, to quote President Mc- 
Donald, “really began the Civil War. Here was 
lighted the torch of liberty for all America. From 
an ordinary engine-house it has been transformed 
into a new Cradle of Liberty. Harper’s Ferry is 
known the world over because of what was done 
here.” 

The fort is now a museum, with the beginning of 
a John Brown collection and other interesting ob- 
jects. The room in which the leader and his little 
company made their last stand is reproduced exactly. 
There is a thrill about the place. Many wave him 
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THE FORT AS IT STOOD ON THE OLD SITE 


aside as a fanatic, madman, lawbreaker. But in 
imagination you see the old man, counting his life not 
dear in comparison with the sacred cause of human 
liberty he had espoused—calm with the courage of 
Christian faith—assured that he was an instrument 
in the hand of the God he worshiped—as resolute and 
fearless and heroic a soul as the long list of martyrs 
for righteousness can show. He was the spark put 
to the powder, and immortal are the lines of that old 
song: 








John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the grave, 
But his soul goes marching on. 


The old fort is a memorial, but Storer College is 
a still more significant monument. And some day, 
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A FOOTBALL LEADER THE STORER MASCOT 





please God, we shall have an emancipation proclama- 
tion in this country of ours that will make all our 
people really free—politically, racially, industrially, 
socially, morally, and religiously—a democracy with- 
out caste or class or prejudice, wherein every man, 
woman, and child shall enjoy to the full the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness guar- 
anteed by our Constitution—but not yet secured by all. 





THE History OF STORER COLLEGE 


Storer College was founded by the Free Baptists 
as their special contribution to the cause of Negro 
education, which early attracted the attention of the 
leaders after the war. The denomination, by agree- 
ment with the American Missionary Association 
(Congregational), was given the valley of the Shen- 
andoah, 160 miles in length by 30 in width, as its 
special field, and first stationed missionaries at vari- 
ous points from Harper’s Ferry to Lexington, to 
start and carry on day schools, night schools, and 
Sunday schools—the whole under supervision of a 
young Free Baptist, Rev. N. C. Brackett, who while 
serving on the Christian Commission in this same 
valley during the last year of the war had become 
deeply interested in the colored people and their 
need of help. He became superintendent of schools 
there for the Freedmen’s Bureau, doing the prelim- 
inary educational work at Harper’s Ferry in the same 
old government building where two years later Storer 
College had its birth. He was providentially fitted 
to be its head, and from its founding until his death 
in 1910, forty-three years, he put his life into the 
institution with abiding results. 

It is truly said by a Southern editor that we cannot 
now “ place their true value. upon the privations suf- 
fered, the indignities patiently borne by the God- 
fearing little band of men and women who came 
among a hostile people from their northern homes 
to enlighten the freedmen. We cannot sense the ob- 
stacles they were called upon to overcome, the ostra- 
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THE BLOODED CATTLE 


cism with which they were hedged about by those 
who held them on a lower social level than that oc- 


cupied by their onetime slaves.” Mr. Brackett and 
his young bride faced it all, insult and assault, jeers 
and sometimes missiles, hard work and poor pay— 
endured with patience and tact, and conquered. A 
wise director, a man of gentle and forgiving spirit 
joined with stedfast purpose and unshaken Christian 
conviction, he saw the school grow from a beginning 
of nineteen poorly clad, unkempt, undisciplined boys 
and girls, with an old government building for its 
home, to the Storer College of today, with its faculty 
larger than the original student enrolment, its fine 
body of students, and a record of more than 2,500 
young men and women fitted for useful life under 
his personal influence and direction. Long before 
his work was finished he lived to see the same men 
who had once despised him account it an honor to 
have his confidence. No wonder that his memory 
is revered at Storer. His widow still lives in the old 
home, her interest keen in the work, in which her 
son-in-law, Prof. Newcomer, and his wife are en- 
gaged on the teaching staff. 

To go back to the first days, Storer was the child 
of prayer and faith and seemingly special providences. 
Note how wonderfully things fitted together. Free 
Baptists were praying for some way to meet the 
urgent need of the colored people. President Cheney, 
of Bates College (the Free Baptist institution at 
Lewiston, Maine), visited John Storer, of Sanford, 
Maine, to get a gift for Bates. Though not a Free 
Baptist, Mr. Storer was interested in the history and 
aims of the denomination. He told President Cheney 
that he had determined to give $10,000 to some so- 
ciety which would raise an equal amount toward 
founding a school in the South for the colored peo- 
ple. Dr. Cheney pleaded to be allowed chance to 
raise the money, telling him of the work already 
begun and that a school was the one thing needed. 
‘We shall feel that God has heard our prayers and 
is blessing our labor if you will give us your sup- 
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port.” Mr. Storer finally said yes, and expressed but 
the one wish that the institution should eventually 
become a college and be so chartered, with a proviso 
that it be operated as a normal school or seminary 
until its funds be adequate for college purposes, and 
that it be open to both sexes without distinction of 
race or color. 

And that is how it came to be Storer College while 
doing as yet only a high and normal school work, 
with a junior college course in preparation. Space 
forbids telling how the Free Baptists out of their 
slender resources set about raising the $10,000, which 
in that day and to many of their people loomed larger 
than a million-dollar drive would today. Indeed, 
to some the scheme appeared wild, and a college in 
the South as absurd as “a railroad to the moon”; 
but the divine blessing rested upon the movement, 
and by persistence and sacrifice the money was raised. 
Then Dr. Cheney consulted Mr. Brackett, Harper’s 
Ferry was chosen as the site, and presently, through 
enlisting the interest and influence of three notable 
men—General Howard, Secretary Stanton, and Gen- 
eral Garfield—a grant of the government property 
known as Camp Hill was made, with its four large 
brick houses, formerly residences of the officers in 
the armory which was destroyed during the Civil 
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SNAPSHOT OF A STUDENT GROUP, TAKEN BY A STUDENT AT 
COMMENCEMENT 


War and no longer needed by the government. Thus 
Storer came into possession of its land, a group of 
buildings, ready to hand, for a beginning, and the 
most beautifully located campus in the country. 

It was on Monday, October 2, 1867, that Storer 
College began its noble work with nineteen students 
from the immediate vicinity. Mr. Brackett was prin- 
cipal, with one assistant teacher. The Lockwood 
House served then for dwelling-house, school, and 
church. The Freedmen’s Bureau contributed $18,000 
toward the project, which with the grant by Con- 
gress, December 3, 1868, of property valued at 
$30,000, placed the school on a stable basis. Without 
such aid it could scarcely have survived. A revival 
among the students took place soon after the open- 
ing, and in November, that same fall, a little church 
was established at Harper’s Ferry, with six members 
and four candidates for baptism. Now there is a 
neat meeting-house, a goodly membership, and here 
the students attend the Sunday services. 

Those early years were full of struggle. It was 
not easy to get a charter for a Negro school from 
the legislature of West Virginia in 1868. The act 
finally passed by one majority, and to cast the de- 
ciding vote it was necessary for a Storer trustee who 
was also a legislator to resign his trusteeship. Then 
there came a day often referred to as “ black Wed- 
nesday,’ when in order to secure the Storer gift the 
sum of $3,000 had to be raised, unexpectedly, within 
twelve hours. The requirements were met; and as 
on other occasions, there are those who are per- 
suaded that it was in direct answer to prayer that the 
college was saved from disaster. 

The Woman’s Missionary Society of the Free Bap- 
tists realized the need of a girls’ dormitory, and after 
much effort, in 1876 Myrtle Hall was dedicated free 
from debt, under the society’s auspices. Thousands 
of children paid for single bricks with dimes and 
nickels. The same society started a fund for a new 
recitation building, made necessary by the growth of 
the school, which had over 200 pupils at the time, and 
Anthony Hall became a notable addition to the 
campus. If you wish to know of crises safely passed, 
in answer to prayer, get into touch with Mrs. F. S. 
Mosher, who has long been a part of the history she 
knows so well. 

Another consecrated woman, Mrs. Lena B. Light- 
ner, has been in active service at Storer for fifty years 
























Harper’s Ferry, West Virginia, the seat of Storer College, whose campus lies on the high sround|in th 
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this very commencement, forty years in the classroom 
and the last ten years as treasurer. She says: “I 
have seen many changes while working with three 
generations of officers and pupils... The years have 
brought much to gratify and uplift the soul, with a 
share of discouragement and hardship. In 1867, the 
new and progressive State of West Virginia assumed 
the support of free schools for colored pupils. In 
many cases the white teachers were retained with 
the understanding that their places should be filled 
by colored teachers as soon as applicants could pass 
the required examinations. The need of a fitting 
school for teachers was urgent. Thus began the 
normal department of Storer College. The pupils 
acquired their industrial education by ‘ working their 
way’ through school. The number of pupils range 
from 150 to 200. Today Storer has a well-organ- 
ized high school; a two-years’ course for candidates 
for number one certificates for the grade schools of 
West Virginia ; a domestic science department, which 
includes elements of cooking, sewing, nursing, and 
vocational training; and departments in carpentry, 
agriculture, and music. The pupils come from many 
States, especially Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsyl- 
vania. Africa, the British West Indies, and South 
America have had representatives here. 
have pupils from New England, the Middle States, 
and the far South.” 

The affection and esteem in which Mrs. Lightner 
is held are her best reward for this half century of 
devotion. Still vigorous in mind and body, she is 
an indispensable figure in the institution. It is due to 
such personalities as those of Dr. and Mrs. Brackett, 
Mrs. Lightner, and President and Mrs. McDonald, 
together with the character of the graduates, that 
the intense antagonisms of the former days have 
given place to a public sentiment of quite different 
character, in the main friendly and_ respectful. 
Great credit also belongs to such white men as John 
Aglionby, a farmer of the vicinity who accepted place 
on the board of trustees when so doing exposed him 
to the bitter obloquy of his neighbors. An English- 
man by birth, this opposition, arousing his sense of 
justice, only strengthened his purpose to stand by 
Storer and see justice done; and all the years he 
has remained a staunch friend, witnessing the change 
in opinion as his neighbors have seen the results of 
the Storer education and spirit in efficient workers, 
teachers, and home-makers. 


THE STORER OF TODAY 


And now, after fifty-three years of consecrated 
effort in behalf of the colored people, what is Storer’s 
record? For seventeen years President Henry T. 
McDonald, a graduate of Hillsdale College, has been 
a worthy successor to Dr. Brackett, and steady ad- 
vance has been made under his wise administration. 
With ability that might have commanded far greater 
financial returns he has given himself to this work 
in the truly missionary spirit, receiving a salary that 
is in present conditions an apology for a living, but 
thinking more about the beggarly pittances paid the 
teachers than about his own resources. To go over 
his salary list, indeed, or that of any of our Negro 


-of the students. 


We now 


schools, is to feel a sense of shame that such com- 
pensation for highly skilled service is possible in a 
day like this. Only sense of duty has held the faculty 
together and made continuance of the work possible. 


Some advance in salaries has been made this year, 


but slight in comparison with what ought to be. Mrs. 
McDonald, an A. B. and A. M. of Hillsdale, has 
been one with her husband in devotion to the work, 
and has taught French and history to the great profit 
Storer is fortunate in its leader- 
ship. Living in the college atmosphere and closely 
watching the student life during commencement week, 
the following statement found in its catalogue seems 
peculiarly expressive and just: 

“Established as a home missionary enterprise, it 
has always exemplified in its faculty and instruction 
a positive type of religious life. It is wholly un- 
sectarian in all that enters into the education of the 
young men and women who study within its halls, 
but it insists that education is of more value to 
humanity when permeated with the spirit of the 
teachings of Jesus. To that end an active Christian 
life is encouraged.” As a consequence of the whole- 
some religious environment, the great majority of 
the students are found in the Christian and church 
ranks, and what is widely known as the “ Storer 
spirit” is positively and not negatively Christian, a 
constructive force in conduct. It is marked also by 
an eagerness for knowledge and a purpose of help- 
fulness good to see. 

Applicants for admission must give satisfactory 
evidence of good morai character. All advantages 
are enjoyed without distinction on account of sex or 
religious preferences. Last year there were seventy- 
three boys and ninety-eight girls. An average rank 
of eighty-five wins special mention at commencement. 
Twenty-six scholarships are open to students, be- 
sides a Bible-reading contest, junior oratorical and 
sophomore declamatory contest, and a memorial prize 
for the senior student best representing the college 
ideals. Students are required to attend Sabbath 
school and one preaching service on Sunday; there 
is a college prayer-meeting Wednesday evening, and 
daily chapel at which every student is required to be 
present; all students to furnish themselves with 
Bibles. Bible study is a required course. The Lin- 
coln Debating and Woman’s League are the literary 
societies. The Storer Record is a quarterly chronicle 
of the school life. There is a college band and vari- 
ous musical clubs, and the student singing indicates 
good training in the best music, while not neglect- 
ing the melodies that are the peculiar treasure of a 
musical race. The nub of the discipline, which 1s 
kindly but firm, lies in this sentence: “ Students are 
presumed to be ladies and gentlemen, and can remain 
connected with the school only so long as the pre- 
sumption is maintained.” In regard to dress, con- 
cerning which the president spoke emphatically dur- 
ing commencement, it is especially gratifying to note 
this prohibition: “ Young women are not allowed to 
appear at public or other exercises of the school ex- 
pensively or showily dressed. The clothing worn 
must be in keeping with the season, otherwise the 
right to take charge of it is reserved. Parents are 
earnestly requested to cooperate with teachers 1n 
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the enforcement of this rule.” Democracy and equal- 
ity are regarded as fundamentals, and this statement 
under the head of expenses is worthy of note: “ At 
Storer, as at all true centers of culture, ability and in- 
dustry are far more respected than elegant clothes 
and jewelry. The number of changes necessary for 
cleanliness, of inexpensive material, makes a suf- 
ficient wardrobe. We wish our students to be neatly 
and comfortably clad, but we are not willing to have 
even the wealthy dress in a manner to make the 
prudent and indigent uncomfortable. We therefore 
warn parents against sending, and students against 
bringing, jewelry or expensive clothing.” All of 
which is good sense, and might be applied to board- 
ing-schools generally with profit. The living is ex- 
ceedingly cheap, fifteen dollars a month for table- 
board and good wholesome food. How it can be 
done is a marvel, but it is. Of course, the fact that 
the vegetables are largely raised on the college farm, 
and the milk furnished by the college dairy, helps 
solve this problem. Many of the students earn their 
way, and the college gives work to many who thus 
partly pay expenses. Neighboring farmers are only 
too glad when they can get Storer help, for they 
say it is different from the ordinary kind. Even an 
uneducated farmer can see that education counts, and 
Storer graduates have a high reputation for ability 
and honest service in whatever line they pursue. 

The 549 graduates, indeed, scattered over the coun- 
try and the world, are Storer’s finest testimonial. Of 
the total, 168 young men and 225 young women went 


on to higher education. The list shows 13 pastors, 
9 home missionaries, 152 teachers, 9 doctors, 7 nurses, 
11 lawyers, 4 in army and navy, 53 pursuing courses 
in higher institutions of learning. As teachers the 
Storer normal-school graduates have an excellent 
ranking. A large number of homes of the better 
class have Storer graduates as the home-makers. 
And it is matter of pride that the Hilltop House, one 
of the noted hotel resorts of the section, crowning 
one of Harper’s Ferry summits, has been built up 
by a Storer graduate, who has the best white people 
as guests, and is one of the most respected citizens 
of the place. As a white man said to me, “ When a 
man shows the ability to run a first-class house, and 
brings the money to,the place he does, everybody 
has got to give him respect.’ It is honest achieve- 
ment that wins in the long run, for black or white. 
Storer keeps the right relations between the intel- 
lectual and the practical and industrial training. I 
was especially interested in the senior garden plots, 
which are among the requirements. The cows are as 
high bred as college cows should be, and the piggery 
shows where some of that possibility of cheap board 
comes from. The cookery department ought to have 
room for demonstration, as Tuskegee has, and the 
manual training needs a teacher to utilize the equip- 
ment on hand. This is a good place to say that Storer 
has two or three important needs. One is either a 
new dormitory for young men, or an addition to the 
present one that would treble its capacity. This is 
all that prevents an attendance of 250, which is as 
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large a school as the president thinks ought to’ be con- 
ducted, keeping the numbers small enough to insure 
the personal contact between students and teachers 
that means so much in education. Another need is 
better laboratory’ equipment. A gymnasium with a 
hall that could be used for commencement exercises 
and other meetings would be a boon, and there ought 
to be a normal-training teacher, a head for manual 
training, and an assistant teacher in science. There 
must be a forward movement, beginning with livable 


salaries. 
COMMENCEMENT WEEK 


With a student body comprising plenty of talent, 
oratorical and musical, commencement week was full 
of action and interest. The annual sermon was the 
event of Sunday, and the church was crowded, the 
senior class appearing in cap and gown. Monday 
evening the junior oratorical contest produced ten 
orations, besides vocal and instrumental solos. The 
subjects were up-to-date, and the entire performance 
was creditable, showing careful preparation. Tuesday 
evening the alumni had a program of music and ad- 
dresses. Wednesday morning came the graduating 
exercises, with orations, class prophecy and history, 
salutatory and valedictory, and the conferring of de- 
grees. The commencement dinner followed, and then 
the afternoon was given to sociability. As for the 
prosperity of the colored constituents of the school, 
the campus athletic field was covered with automo- 
biles, where a quarter century ago there would have 
been a motley array of vehicles of every descrip- 


tion. Wednesday evening brought the final exercise, 
a musical drama, “ Build the Ship, O Worthy Mas- 
ter!” This was a remarkable production, directed by 
a musical genius, for such Storer has had for the past 
four years. The memorizing of the long piece was 
as notable as the musical excellence. And for two 
hours, without a note before him, the director was in 
perfect control of himself and all his forces. It was 
a revelation of ability to more than one visitor, and 
a high credit to all participants. The Reminiscence 
Hour was another interesting feature, a morning 
being given to the alumni and students to tell of their 
experiences and what Storer had done for them. 
The fellowship of Storer was emphasized, and the 
altruistic spirit. The evidences of a friendly, closely 
companionable life in the school were clear, and the 
large numbers of returning alumni and alumnez pro- 
claimed the loyalty that is felt. As for Storer loyalty 
to the country, the fact that over 100 of Storer’s grad- 
uates and students enlisted and served with the colors 
speaks loudly on that score. The impression left 
most vividly by the visit was the inestimable value of 
such an institution, and the claim which these schools 
have upon us for a more adequate support. When 
we see what results can be achieved with a sum 
so small compared with that put into our white 
schools which already have so much, surely we shall 
enlarge our budgets for Negro schools which need 
so much, and have such unlimited opportunities for 
usefulness. The influence of Storer College makes 
strongly for improved racial relations and the prog- 
tess of the race which enjoys its advantages. Its 
past is the best guarantee of its future. 
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A Rider of the Old Fremont Trail 


A STORY OF FRONTIER MISSIONS, BY COE HAYNE 


VII. MORMON AND INDIAN TREACHERY 

ANY years before the coming of our Mis- 
M sionary to the Sawtooth Mountain region, 

Silas Haverford, a man in England, was told 
by Mormon missionaries of the ‘“ Latter Day Saints ” 
and the “Zion” of God’s people. He became an 
ardent “Saint” and for several years assisted in 
sending not a few of his countrymen to Amer- 
ica to join the Mormon settlements. Finally his 
means were exhausted save barely enough to take 
himself and his family to Utah. But he had been 
assured that everything he spent to help others to the 
Promised Land would be returned to him many 
times. 

Upon his arrival he found that Zion was not what 
he had anticipated. He rebelled when told that he 
would be expected to “ obey counsel” to take a sec- 
ond wife. He felt he had been outrageously duped 
and made bold to say so. He was warned to be 
silent lest the Avenging Ange] come upon him. How- 
ever, he persisted in declaring that he had been de- 
ceived by the missionaries who had told him nothing 
of the real character of the Mormon Church and its 
leaders. He was denied the means of supporting his 
family. The Mormon authorities controlled the 
bread necessary to fill the mouths of his hungry chil- 
dren. What could he do, penniless as he was, in 
opposition to a force that was a law unto itself and 
yet recognized no law? 

Cruel pressure of circumstances compelled Haver- 
ford to accept the hardest work at smallest wages. 
One day he was sent to care for some lime-kilns in a 
desolate spot among the hills. With grave misgiv- 
ings he kissed his wife and children good-bye, but had 
no alternative but to go to his lonely task. 

At noon two small daughters carried his dinner to 
him; but they returned with the lunch-basket 
untouched. 

“We can’t find papa anywhere, 

mother, between their sobs. 
_ Men went to the hills and returned with Haver- 
tord’s lifeless body. They said he had been killed 
by Indians. At the funeral an Indian chief, having 
heard that the white men accused his tribe of the 
dastardly murder, stalked into the home and looked 
at the dead body of the Englishman. 

“No sabe,” he said, as he shook his head solemnly. 
“No Indian kill him.” 

lhe wife, left with four young children to support, 
Was confronted with obstacles almost insurmounta- 
ble. Her Mormon neighbors, suspicious of her loy- 
alty, treated her coldly; very little of the kind of 
work she could do for them came her way. In fear 
of persecution she dare not work openly for the 
“Gentiles.” Only after dark, with curtains drawn, 
id she venture to do laundry work for non-Mor- 
mons. Yet, strange as it may seem, she brought up 
her family as Mormons. The three daughters de- 
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veloped into attractive young women ; the son became 
the able supporter of the family. 

In due course of time, two daughters married 
Mormon men, one of whom reached high rank in the 
councils of the Church; the other, known to us as 
Dave Ormsby, took up land in Idaho on the Snake 
River, near Glenn’s Ferry, and was living on his 
homestead at the time of the Indian uprising known 
as the Bannock war. The third daughter, revolting 
at the prospect of polygamy, fled from home to New 
Mexico, where she subsequently met the man of her 
heart and married him, living there happily until her 
death. 

.The murderous and devastating Indian war, which 
descended suddenly upon Idaho in 1878, began when 
Buffalo Horn, one of the head men of the Bannocks, ° 
got about two hundred warriors and a few of the 
young women to follow him on the warpath. The 
story of this war, with its record of heroism on the 
part of the white pioneers who defended the settlers 
until the United States soldiers came to the rescue 
must be told elsewhere, save so much of it as belongs 
to our story. 

It was a friendly Indian who rode to Dave 
Ormsby’s isolated ranch to give warning. When he 
dismounted in front of the house, his horse, ridden 
to the limit of strength, dropped dead. Mrs. Ormsby 
took her two little daughters, Ellen and Kitty, on the 
saddle in front of her and fled with her husband to- 
ward Boise. A few hours later Buffalo Horn and 
his drink-crazed band of warriors arrived at the 
Ormsby ranch, fired the buildings, and ran off the 
stock. 

One of the settlers who with thirty volunteers. pre- 
vented a large body of marauding Indians from over- 
running the Cold Springs country, sixty-five miles 
from Boise, and murdering the inhabitants, was John 
Hailey, the “ patriarch of Idaho,’ founder and pres- 
ent librarian of the State Historical Society of Idaho. 
Some of the greatest moments of the writer’s life 
have been spent in the old capitol building, listening 
to the author of the “ History of Idaho” while he 
related story after story of frontier days in the 
Northwest. In the early 80’s he drove an ox-team 
over the old Oregon Trail, following the course of 
Whitman and Fremont. Like the giant sequoias of 
California he represents an age that has passed away. 
He is one of the few survivors of a period of our 
national history that called for men of heroic mold, 
even as the present world crisis demands men of a 
particular character and training. It is refreshing to 
sense the love and affection displayed by the citizens 
of Idaho when they speak of “ Uncle John” Hailey, 
who may be seen any day mounting the capitol steps 
on his way to the Museum, where he has his office— 
a commanding figure still, in spite of snowwhite locks 
and shoulders bending under his weight of years. 

Another old settler who performed noble service 
during the Bannock uprising was “ Jim” Dunn, of 









Bellevue, whose genuine friendship for the “ kid 
preacher of Wood River Valley” was referred to 
early in this narrative. (A picture of his ranch was 
given in May issue.) The latch-string was always 
out at his ranch home for the Missionary. When 
the latter came as a youth to Bellevue to accept the 
call extended by the struggling little Baptist church, 
Jim Dunn’s ranch was the first place he visited out- 
side of town. 

It was at Camas Prairie, the scene of the first Ban- 
nock outrage, that the Missionary began his work 
outside of Bellevue. Soldier, Heath, Warm Springs, 
Cow Creek, Corral, Chicken Creek, Ballard, and 
Minear are points where battles were fought for 
Christ and notable victories were won in his name. 


VIII. ELLEN AND KITTY ORMSBY 


Following the termination of the Indian wars, the 
settlement of many fertile valleys in southeastern 
Idaho, Where water for irrigating purposes was 
easily obtainable, proceeded rapidly. The Mormons 
were not slow in getting possession of much of this 
desirable land. Dave Ormsby moved with his family 
from the Snake River Valley to a small but exceed- 
ingly beautiful and fertile valley bordered by the foot- 
hills of the Sawtooth Mountains. He took up land 
near a settlement which we will call Mallard. 

On their father’s ranch Ellen and Kitty Ormsby 
grew from girlhood to young womanhood. While 
they shared the home with several younger brothers 
and sisters, it is around these two remarkable girls 
that our interest must now center. Ellen was eighteen 
years of age and Kitty fifteen when they became the 
leaders among the young Mormon people of Mallard. 
No social event in the Valley was quite complete un- 
less Ellen and Kitty Ormsby sanctioned it by their 
presence. Their home was the magnet toward which 
the young people were irresistibly drawn. 

It was at this period in the lives of these two capti- 
vating prairie maids that the interest of the Mission- 
ary in the Valley was aroused by one of the school 
directors of Mallard, who was not a professing Chris- 
tian but who believed that the right sort of preacher 
could do the town a great deal of good. The latter 
suggested that a series of gospel meetings be held in 
the schoolhouse. . 

The Missionary accepted the invitation of this man 
and promised to begin evangelistic services at Mal- 
lard as soon as he was at liberty. 

When the Missionary arrived upon his new field 
he was not a little dumbfounded to find the town 
filled with Mormons and others who cared nothing 
for real Christianity. There was not one person 
upon whom he could call to pray. The Mormons 
had a building which they called a meeting-house, 
but it was used largely for dances and cheap shows. 
There never had been a Gentile service in the place. 
Married people lived there who never had seen a 
minister other than Mormon bishops and elders. 

The first service, held in the schoolhouse, was well 
attended. Many of the Mormons came at first out 
of curiosity, but later they came in greater numbers 
because of the interest aroused by the Missionary’s 
presentation of the gospel message. Among these 
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seekers after the truth were Dave Ormsby and his 
wife. They were at the first service while their two 
older daughters, Ellen and Kitty, at a neighborhood 
dance, openly ridiculed that “ kid preacher from over 
the divide ” and his revival meetings. 

There being no dance the following night they 
went with their parents when the latter asked them 
to go to the gospel service at the schoolhouse, and 
both were deeply stirred by the message. It was the 
first gospel sermon they had ever heard. 

Ellen thought that she was sure of herself. Out- 
wardly she gave no evidence of the fierce battle tak- 
ing place in her heart. For three days she held out 
and then one evening before meeting time decided 
the question alone. She spoke to Kitty. The two 
girls went with their father and mother to the school- 
house. During the sermon they paid the closest 
attention to everything the preacher said, but gave no 
evidence that the message they received had touched 
their hearts. 

At the close of the Missionary’s appeal, two or 
three nights later, both girls walked forward unhesi- 
tatingly and made definite declarations of their belief 
that Jesus of Nazareth was their Lord and Saviour. 
At the close of the service Dave Ormsby and his 
wife invited the preacher home. The Missionary 
was glad of the invitation, for he wanted to have fur- 
ther conversation with the two young converts. 

The bold stand for Christ taken by Ellen and Kitty 
Ormsby started things. From that time on the young 
people of Mallard forsook the dances in favor of the 
revival meetings. A week after the conversion of 
the Ormsby girls the Missionary had occasion to go 
to Bellevue to perform a wedding ceremony. He 
drove back to Mallard in a blizzard. Three miles 
from Mallard he stopped at a ranch-house, intending 
to put up for the night. To go on through the storm 
seemed to him to be the height of foolishness, but 
somehow he felt urged to keep on. When he reached 
the schoolhouse he found a team at every hitching- 
post and the room jammed with people. 

A few days later the Mormon bishop came to the 
Missionary and said: “I do not wish to argue with 
you. I have been attending your services, as you 
know. I only wish to say this to you, if you are 
right, I am wrong.” 

The report of the Mallard meetings reached the 
Mormon church authorities in Salt Lake City. This 
was inevitable. One of the twelve apostles of the 
Mormon church, accompanied by another very 
prominent leader in that religious body, went to Mal- 
lard at once. Using the means they possessed, the 
church officials were successful in their efforts to 
persuade the people to remain away from the “ Gen- 
tile” services. 


The Mormons tried to keep the Ormsby girls from ~ 


the meetings, but failed; but Dave Ormsby and his 
wife swung back under Mormon influences and re- 
mained away. The girls rode to the schoolhouse 
with their neighbors until their father told the neigh- 
bors to refuse the girls a ride. Then the girls rode 
on their own saddle-horses until their father hid their 
saddles. After that they walked, and they did not 
miss a single service, When Ormsby saw that all in- 
direct methods to force his daughters to return to 
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Mormonism had failed, he resorted to ridicule and 
slander. 

‘Tf you take up with that preacher, who will asso- 
ciate with you?” he demanded. ‘“‘ Look at some of 
his converts! Do you want them for your friends?” 

The girls remained silent. But upon their faces 
was written the determination to suffer the scorn of 
neighbors and friends if they must. 

Convinced that neither ridicule nor mild threats 
would deter his daughters from attending the meet- 
ings, nor cause them to withdraw their allegiance to 
the hated “ Gentile” faith, Ormsby, for a few days, 
was at a loss to know what to do. He spent much 
time during the night walking the floor of his bed 
chamber, alternately cursing his Maker because he 
had been endowed with two such stubborn daughters 
and petitioning the same God to give him the power 
to curb their rebellious spirits. One moment he 
would be swept by his passion into giving utterance 
to the vilest denunciation of the Gentile preacher who 
had come to the Valley and the next moment he would 
be upon his knees sobbing hysterically. 

One night, during one of her father’s fits of anger 
and despair, Ellen spoke to her sister. 

“This cannot go on much longer,” 
“ What had we better do?” 

“T think that we must leave home.” The gentle 
Kitty spoke with conviction although she was trem- 
bling from head to foot. 

Ellen was not unprepared for this answer, for she 
knew that her sister’s faith was strong. But she 
must test her further. “It says in the Book that we 
must honor our father and mother,” she hinted. 

“T know that, but we are also told that we must 
forsake father and mother and brothers and sisters 
for Jesus’ sake if necessary.” 

“T will not go back to the old life,’ said Ellen 
firmly. “I only wanted to be sure of you.” 

“Poor mamma!” Kitty cried herself to sleep in 
Ellen’s arms. 

Secretly the mother had been sympathizing with 
her daughters. But there was the welfare of the 
younger children to consider, and like all women of 
the frontier, she was dependent upon her man. 

“You must decide between the Baptists and your 
home,” said Ormsby the following Sunday morning. 
“If you go to the Gentile church this morning you 
need never again set foot in this house.” 

The girls’ faces saddened. They had expected 
this and were prepared with their answer. 

“Father, we have accepted Christ as our Saviour,” 
said the older girl sweetly. “ We feel that if it has 
come to the point of giving up Christ or home, we 
must remain with Christ.” 

With pallid lips tightly closed, Ellen and Kitty 
passed out of their home with no worldly possessions 
but the clothes they wore. They had embraced the 
teachings of Christ as furnishing the principles of 
night living, and were convinced that in him was life 
and happiness. Nothing else mattered. They had 
fought the thing out upon their knees and were ready 
to meet calmly the issues that must confront them as 
castaways for Jesus’ sake. They had come to the 
point of forsaking father and mother in obedience to 
a call they could not ignore. 


she said. 
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After service Sunday morning the sisters called 
the Missionary to one side and told him quietly what 
had happened. 

“Well, what are you going to do?” 

“We are going to Hailey to find work.” 

The girls were invited to the home of one of the 
Baptist families, and early the following morning 
started for Hailey with the Missionary, who had vol- 
unteered to drive his team to the county seat and 
assist them in finding employment. The girls found 
positions as domestics. 

Dave Ormsby, feeling that he had suffered an out- 
rage in the eyes of his Mormon neighbors, was 
stirred to desperation when he learned that his 
daughters intended to join the Baptist church that 
was being organized in Mallard. 

“Go tell that preacher that if he baptizes my 
daughters a funeral will follow,” said he to one of 
his Gentile neighbors. 

This neighbor, greatly concerned about the matter, 
went to the young pastor from Bellevue. “ Better be 
careful,” he cautioned. ‘“ Ormsby is a bad man.” 

The Missionary somehow could not rid himself of 
a fear that the Mormon might try to kill him from 
ambush, Indian fashion. He saw the girls and told 
them of the threat their father had made. 

“We would like to be baptized right away,” the 
older girl said, “ but we do not want you to run any 
risk.” 

“ That’s the way I feel,” said Kitty. 

“T am ready to baptize you,” said the Missionary. 

“We want to be baptized in the little creek that 
flows across father’s farm. So we'll go to Mrs. Gor- 
don’s ranch where we’ll be close to our old home. 
And we want public notice given of the service. We 
will have nothing to do with Mormonism and we 
want the community to know it.” 

The night before the service, the Missionary stayed 
at the B ranch just over the divide from the Little 
Sage River Valley. Mrs. B., an earnest Baptist, de- 
cided to go with him to witness the service. As the 
two went over the divide and descended toward Lit- 
tle Sage River, where the baptism was to take place, 
they saw a man with a rifle coming up the road. Mrs. 
B. was frightened, but the Missionary assured her 
that Ormsby would not come after him with a rifle 
in the open like that. 

Little Sage River was swollen by reason of heavy 
rains in the mountains. On the opposite side of the 
stream were the Ormsby girls with a number of the 
church people. How to ford the river and join them 
was the question. Here was a real danger. The 
Missionary advised Mrs. B. to remain on the west 
side of the river, but she said that she was not afraid 
to cross, and declared her purpose to do so if any- 
body did. 

“Here goes, then.” 

In the middle of the turbulent stream the water 
came up to the horses’ backs and within one inch of 
the buggy seat. But with feet resting on dashboard, 
the two escaped a wetting. 

The Ormsby girls were baptized and the Mission- 
ary’s funeral has not taken place as yet. 


(To be continued) 
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DRS. BRUCE KINNEY AND A. W. RIDER AT THE INDIAN BOOTH; MRS. H. E. RANSIER IN CHARGE OF BOOTH 


The Missionary and Educational Exhibit at Buffalo 


HE Exhibit in connection with the Convention 

at Buffalo was a great conception successfully 

carried out by its originator, Rev. A. A. Forshee, 
of the General Board of Promotion. It made possible 
a mission tour of the world, personally conducted, 
and was a feature of deep interest to those who found 
time to visit the two floors of the Auditorium Build- 
ing occupied by the remarkable collection. The mural 
backgrounds were pictured in June MIssions, and 
one of the Home Mission scenes is given above. 
Missionaries in native costume acted as guides 
through the booths representing the various coun- 
tries in which our missionaries are working. Trophies 
from these lands were in abundance. 

The world tour began in New York harbor at Ellis 
Island, and thence took the tourists to Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, Central America, the Indian missions 
in our country, Alaska, and the frontier—Home Mis- 
sion territory. Then off for Japan, the Philippines, 
China, Assam, Burma, South India, and finally up 
the Congo. The end came in the tiny chapel, with 
its invitation to prayer, one of the most fitting of Mr. 
Forshee’s fine ideas. It would be difficult to imagine 
a more educational process than this of the Exhibit 
and the World Tour. It gave a new and lasting im- 
pression of the scope and significance of the mission- 
ary enterprise. The manner in which the decoration 
and grouping and collecting were carried out reflects 
great credit upon all who had to do with the prep- 


aration of the Exhibit and the production of the pro- 
gram. The missionary demonstrations under the 
direction of Miss Helen Wilcox were effective parts. 
It is good to know that the Exhibit is so designed 
that it can be divided into a number of exhibits, suit- 
able to be presented at State Conventions, summer 
assemblies, and other meetings. The backgrounds 
and displays belong to the permanent Exhibit of the 
General Board of Promotion. The collection of 
photographs is especially good, and possesses _his- 
toric as well as present value. 
' The large number of people who enjoyed and 
profited by the Exhibit at Buffalo proved conclu- 
sively its importance. This is so great that we sug- 
gest that at least a half day should be left open for 
visiting the Exhibit, making this as much a part ot 
the program as any other session. With committees 
and overlong sessions and the difficulties of getting 
prompt service at meals, the Convention between- 
times are not at all sufficient for a feature so in- 
structive and inspiring as this. The missionaries 
who gave so much of their time to receiving. visitors 
in the various booths deserve hearty thanks for this 
helpful service. The Publication Society made a fine 
display, as did the Educational and other Boards. 
Missions’ exhibit was not the least interesting, show- 
ing as it did the magazine covers from the beginning. 
and the process of making up, from copy to finished 
page. 
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A Page from the Buffalo Convention 


Missionary Tenny on Japan 


* Before we in America pronounce too harsh a 
judgment against Japan,” he said, “I should like to 
call your attention to five outstanding facts. First, 
that when America knocked at the door of Japan 
and bade her open, it brought to an end 250 years of 
peace. A period in which both Europe and America 
had been many times torn by the bitterest of wars. 

“Second, that when we sent Commodore Perry, 
and we could not have sent a nobler man or a better 
one, we sent him with a fleet of men-of-war. And 
the next year, when Britain knocked at the door of 
Japan, she did so with gunboats, and then when 
Russia came it was with a display of military force. 


“Third, that the early mistakes that Japan made” 


when she committed herself to the policy of the open 
door were punished, and severely punished by force. 

“Fourth, that when the new government actually 
got on its feet and the emperor was seated in his 
new capital at Tokyo, Japan sent her famous embassy 
to England and America in 1871, and that they re- 
ported that the dominant figure in Europe at that time 
was the militaristic Bismarck. All that Japan knows 
of military science Europe and America taught her. 

“Fifth, that in the eyes of the world the military 
era has been a successful one. Her arts, science, 
schools, and educational work won her no recogni- 
tion in the Western World. It was her defeat of 
Russia. 

“ But, I want to tell you to offset this side of the 
picture, that there is a great and ever-rising wave of 
democracy sweeping over Japan today. The great 
newspapers have, for the most part, bitterly opposed 
her military acts in China, Korea, and Siberia. It is 
not an extravagant statement, but I know it to be well 
within the bounds of fact, when it has been said that 
ninety per cent of the great student body in Japan 
would today vote to give Shantung back to China 
at once and without any reservations whatever. 
Ninety per cent would vote to give Korea either her 
absolute independence or autonomy. Ninety per cent 
would vote to take every soldier out of Siberia. The 
defeat of Germany sounded the knell of militarism in 
Japan. The war lords saw it and the Japanese peo- 


ple know it.” 


Foreign Society’s Financial Report 


_The financial section of the Foreign Mission So- 
ciety’s Report shows, for the thirteen months from 
April 1, 1919, to April 30, 1920, a total income on 
the regular budget of $1,096,416. Of this $190,147 
came from individuals and $405,435 from churches, 
young people’s societies, and Sunday schools. Spe- 
cific donations amounted to $587,885—a total income 
of $1,684,301, leaving a deficit of $808,023. The 
deficit for 1919 was $446,318. The deficit is ac- 
counted for largely by the fact that the apportion- 
ments of the year were not raised before the New 
World Movement began, distracting the givers. The 


field salaries of missionaries were $462,498; work of 
missionaries and native agencies, $440,713; new 
buildings, land, etc., $225,394; reconstruction work 
in Europe, $110,753; home expenditures, $205,259. 
Permanent funds total $4,786,846. 

Following are the foreign field appropriations: 
Burma, $499,902; Assam, $184,077; South India, 
$370,329; Bengal-Orissa, $109,861; China—South, 
$201,607 ; East, $454,414; West, $258,925—$914,947 
total; Japan, $365,878; Congo, $75,702; Philippine 
Islands, $96,175; European, $193,534—$2,874,593. 


Missionary Trevino’s Illustration 


‘Our Home Mission Societies,” he said, “ are do- 
ing a magnificent work in Mexico. We have nearly 
seventy-five Baptist churches ; one convention, North- 
ern and Southern; one Baptist seminary for all Bap- 
tists, sustained by both North and South. There are 
40 ordained ministers, 25 licensed preachers, and 100 
outstations, with over 700 baptisms last year.” (This 
drew liberal applause.) The work of the gospel in 
Mexico will never be stopped, of this he was fully 
convinced. In this connection he told a capital story, 
truly illustrative. Dr. Mayfield once told him that 
when the railroad was first built in Missouri, a man 
came in from the country with his boy, and when he 
saw the great heavy iron engine on the track, he said, 
“John, it'll never go.” And when presently the en- 
gineer pulled open the throttle and the ponderous 
train began to move away, the old man watched it 
recede in the distance and exclaimed solemnly, “ John, 
it'll never stop.”” So with the gospel in Mexico. At 
first people said, “ That will never work here.” Now, 
when they see our work and our hospitals and schools, 
they say, “ This will never stop.” He believed that 
with all his heart, and begged his hearers to help 
Mexico, their next-door neighbor. It was a thor- 
oughly good speech by a real man. 

“What do you think of Trevifio? ”’ asked Secretary 
Brink of the Publication Society. He said he asked 
that question when he was in Mexico of a senator, 
a Catholic and man of renown, and the senator an- 
swered, “If Mexico had a thousand Alejandro Tre- 
vifios, Mexico would have no more problems.” 


Home Mission Society’s Receipts 


Secretary Charles L. White presented the annual 
report. The treasurer’s report shows receipts, 
under the budget of 1919-1920, of $414,290 from 
churches, Sunday schools, young people’s societies, 
and individuals ; $300,053 from legacies, and $344,888 
from the National Committee of Northern Baptist 
Laymen. The total receipts, including annuities, per- 
manent funds, etc., were $1,382,312. The disburse- 
ments under the budget were $550,815 for mission 
work; $216,588 for educational; $88,410 for church 
edifice, $33,260 for promotion; $60,891 for adminis- 
tration; leaving a balance in the treasury of $3,517. 
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New Appointees of the Woman’s American Baptist Home||Mission Society 
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SoME TESTIMONIES A PRAYER 

“I knew that if I were a Christian, 
I would be a missionary.” 

“A friend who went to Burma in- 
fluenced me to want to be a mission- 
ary.” 

“The leading into mission work 
seemed as natural as that of becom- 
ing a Christian.” 

“Just every-day duties have in- 
spired me for my work among the 
real Americans in Montana.” 


Our loving Heavenly Father, we 
thank thee for lives dedicated to 
thy service. We pray that these thy 
disciples may be kept always by the 
power of thy great love; strength- 
ened by the might and uplifted by 
the abiding presence of thy spirit. 
Grant them belief in duty; joy of 
wholesome work; and the holy desire 
to comfort all who are in need.— 
Clara D. Pinkham. 





Miss Waters Miss Wheeler 


THESE ARE THE NEWLY APPOINTED MISSIONARY WORKERS OF THE WOMAN'S HOME MISSION SOCIETY, WHO 
WERE PRESENTED AT BUFFALO IN ONE OF THE MOST IMPRESSIVE SESSIONS OF THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CON- 
VENTION, AS DESCRIBED IN JULY “ MISSIONS.” “THE CALL AND THE ANSWER” WAS THE TITLE OF THE PRO- 
GRAM, AND THE CALL CAME FROM LATIN AMERICA, POLISH, RUSSIAN, COSMOPOLITAN, NEGRO, INDIAN, AND 
ITALIAN. NOTE THE MANY NATIONALITIES IN THIS REMARKABLE GROUP OF CONSECRATED YOUNG WOMEN 
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Who’s Who of the Newly Appointed Home Mission Workers 


Elizabeth M. Allport. 
Central High School, Portland, N. 
School, Chicago. 


M. T. S.; Church: Max, N. D. 
A of North Dakota. 

Allene M. Bryan. 
school, St. Joseph; B. M 
versity, St. Louis. 


son Neighborhood House, New York City. 
Margaret Louisa Denton. 


of Chicago. 
N. Y. 
Doris Frederickson. 


High School; 
Church: Belden Avenue, Chicago. 
Americano, Puebla, Mexico. 

Lena M. Gay. - Birth: Sraakie, O., Aug.. 3: 
School, Turtle Creek; B. M. T 


fie H. Hoover. 


wick, ‘Tilinois. 
Montana. 

Aagot E. Ragre. Birth: Hadsel, 
Education: B, M. S. Church: Logan S 


Birth: Cértland, N. Y., May tro. 
Y.; Baptist Missionary Training 
Church: Groton, N. Y. Field: Camaguey, Cuba. 

3 dade D. Barnick. Birth: Near Moscow, Russia, Feb. 23. 
Field: General missionary among 


Birth: Wallace, Mo., Dec. 

. T. S.; Special courses, Washington Uni- 
Church: Delmar Baptist of St. Louis. 
Religious Education for past three years.) Field 


Birth: Newburyport, 
Education: New Haven High School; B. M. T. S. 
Field: Missionary in Italian Christian Center, Buffalo, 


Birth: Kinjila, Congo Free State, Africa, April 
17. Education: Doane Academy; Denison en BH. M. T. S. 
Church: Lake Avenue Baptist, Rochester, N. Y 
Missionary Training Department of Mission School, Puebla, Mexico. 

Beulah Freed. Birth: Wakrusa, Ind., Nov. 22. 
German American Hospital Training School, 
Field: Nurse, 


Education: Union High 
.S. Church: Swissvale Baptist, Pa. Field: tion: 
Missionary, Camden Settlement House, New Jersey, among Italians. B. M: ‘¥.:S. 
Birth: Monmouth, Ill, Dec. 
School, Monmouth., Summer sessions at Normal School. 
Field: Teacher in Mission School, 


Yo, Norway, Feb. 15. 
quare, Chicago. 
sionary among Polish peoples of South Chicago. 





Education: Mary G 


Milwaukee. 
Jean Othelia Lund. 


Education 


Kwasigroch. 
tion: Polish Catholic School; 
Congregational Divinity School. 
Field: Missionary for Polish Church of 


Birth: Milwaukee, Wis., March 25. Educa- 
High school; Slavic Training School; 
Church: ‘Polish Baptist Church of 
ilwaukee. 

Birth: Muskegon Heights, Mich., March 3. 


Education: State Normal School at Valley City, N. D.; B. M. T. S. 


12. Education: High Church: Power Lake, 
4 Julia M. Morey. 
(Director of 
: Head worker, Jud- 
March 20. 


Mass., Aug. 10. Education: 


Church: First Baptist 


Lizetta Rowley. 
Field: Normal and M. YE. 


Education: Wakrusa 
Chicago. 
Hospital Latin- 


Birth: Fairport, N. Y., Feb. 4. 
Denison University, 1913. 
Field: Head worker Italian Christian Center, Buffalo, N 

Mrs. Edna Bigelow Arnold Peacock. 


Field: Missionary in Detroit. 

Education: Ph. B. 
Church: First Baptist, i N.. ¥. 
Birth: Leominster, Mass., 
One year at Wellesley; graduated from Brown 


University; Taught in Blue Mountain College, Miss., and was lady 
principal of Colby Academy, New London, N. H., until her marriage 
to Rev. Joseph L. Peacock. 
partment, Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 
Birth: Chicago, Feb. 19. 
Church: First Baptist, Elgin. 

House of Christian Service, East Hammond, Ind. 

Carmela Florence Rienzi. 
cation: William Penn High School; B. Tt. 
Street Italian Baptist Church, Phifadélphia. 


Field: Dean of Missionary Training De- 


Education: Elgin, Ill. B. 
Field: Missionary, Brooks 


Birth: Ne ace Italy, March 15. Edu- 
Church: South Broad 
Field: Mariner’s Temple, 


New York City, among Italians. 


Vivian E. Saylor. 


18. Education: High 
Church: Ber- 
Crow Indians, 


Zelda B. Waters. 


Birth: Collingwood, Ontario, Dec., 19. 
Duluth Central High School; 
Church: First Baptist ‘of Superior, Wis. 
in Mission school, Camaguey, Cuba. 

Birth: Crystal Falls, Mich., July 
Michigan Agricultural College; B. M. T. S. Church: 


Educa- 
Superior State Normal School; 
Field: Teacher 


Education: 
ansing, Mich. 


Field: Cosmopolitan western field—to be comeatet 


Field: Mis- 


‘He Being Dead, Yet Speaketh” 


BY MARY HINCKLEY DEARING 


This is the story of the undying in- 
fluence of a young hero, Lieut. Vinton 
Adams Dearing, a son of Rev. John 
Lincoln Dearing, of Japan, who went to 
France in January, 1918, and who, after 
four months in the trenches, ended his 
precious life at Soissons on Victory Day, 
July 18. What he had accomplished in 
his twenty-two years of happy childhood, 
ardent boyhood and earnest joyous col- 
lege life I shall only hint at. One sen- 
tence will suffice. He blessed with the 
touch of his radiant, glowing soul every 
one whom he met, his family most of all, 
his girl friends, his companions, older 
people and children. He seemed to be a 
magnet to draw everybody to him. 
When he went to France it was with the 
highest ideals before him, of service, of 
leadership, of sacrifice, if need be of the 
supreme sacrifice. To him, who had 
been rather slow in developing, for he 
was merely a college lad, there came al- 
most an overwhelming desire and pur- 
pose—that of being a perfect leader to 
the men who might be entrusted to him. 
This thought was continually expressed 
in his letters from France, and when, 
after he fell, there came a letter from 
his commanding officer with the follow- 
ing words, my mother-heart was satisfied 
that he had accomplished his purpose: 

“Your son was a most excellent officer, 
always a gentleman, absolutely fearless 
under fire, and great in leadership.” So 
he, my true-hearted Galahad, went forth 
to battle with his shield white and un- 
touched, and when he laid down his life 
on the fields of France, lo, the four 
quarters of his shield were blazoned 


with his arms. But this story is to deal 
with the aftermath of his soldier-life, 
and I stand in awe before the great 
things God is doing with his life. 
When Vinton was in France, as he had 
no special use for his salary, he sent 
home sums to me to be kept in the bank, 
and that money with Liberty Bonds 
which he had bought at college and two 
insurance policies which the darling boy 
took out in his mother’s name after his 
father died in 1916, were a sacred fund 
which I have tried to use bit by bit to 
carry on the spirit of Vinton’s life. Two 
of the Liberty Bonds he had told me 
were to go to the Memorial Baptist 
Church in Yokohama, which is to be in 
part a memorial for his beloved father. 
The other two I spent in getting appro- 
priate gifts for the dearest of his young 
friends. Then with a prayer that I might 
do his will in all things, I have sought 
the sweetest ways of loving service. To 
a little Negro orphanage in Atlanta, Ga., 
he has become, through his gifts, their 
Galahad, the perfect knight, and in order 
to teach the lesson of his life of service 
more intimately the picture of Galahad 
hangs in their dining-room, a constant 
reminder that the “pure in heart shall 
see God.” In three American colleges, 
the dean of each has kindly given some 
of Vinton’s money to a needy student for 
books or other necessities, and this will 
be done each year in the name of a 
student who knew how often an extra 
gift helped out in spring semester when 
funds were low. In the Peking Uni- 
versity a fine Christian student was 
helped to carry on his senior year with a 


Carolyne Jane Wheeler. 
Oswego High School; Chaffee’s Business College; 'B. M. 
West Baptist, Oswego. 


Y., Jan. 18. Education: 
T. S. Church: 
Field: Among Polish of South Chicago. 


Birth: Oswego, N 


cheque from the funds of one who knew 
the struggles of the Oriental students 
and loved to help them. In the little 
new church building at Kanagawa some 
of Vinton’s money helped in an hour of 
need. In the leper hospital at Kuma- 
moto the grateful Christian spirits in 
poor, tired, sorely-riven bodies met last 
Victory Day to give thanks for the 
American soldier whose life had touched 
theirs to bless. The American Marines 
in Peking, in the Y. M. C. A. hall that 
is specially their own, a place of uplift in 
the midst of temptations, pore over an 
unabridged dictionary given in the name 
of one who wore the uniform and was 
their companion in arms. A little scout 
baby boy born last summer in a mis- 
sionary home, and named for our hero, 
has the beginning of a bank account to 
go toward his education, and an old 
nurse of Vinton’s, the beautiful Christian 
mother of a large struggling family, has 
new teeth and new eyes because Vinton 
loved her when a little boy in Japan. 

There are many other ways in which 
this money that was in sacred trust has 
been used to bless—small sums to be 
sure, but given in the name of my hero, 
the gift is thrice blessed. 

The insurance policies were far too 
sacred to be used in ordinary ways, so 
after long pondering, the gleam came, 
and next autumn in the beautiful Amer- 
ican church in Yokohama that was our 
family church home for all the years 
of our sojourn, the Dearing name is to 
be memorialized in a St. John window 
of old English stained-glass, and so Vin- 
ton and his noble missionary father are 
united in death as in life. 

But it is of more personal things than 
these that I want to speak. The book of 
Vinton’s letters from France which I 
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called “My Galahad of the Trenches” 
has far more than fulfilled our hopes of 
its usefulness. It has touched hearts of 
the learned and the unlearned, it has 
been of inspiring uplift to young men 
and of comfort to mothers who have 
sorrowed, and it has made friends 
wherever it has gone. 

When I went to Peking I did not 
dream that my darling’s influence would 
reach China, though I realized as I went 
through Japan how dearly he was loved 
and honored by the Japanese who knew 
him as a lad, and who had watched his 
career as a soldier because they felt 
he belonged to them. But he had not 
lived in China or known the Chinese. 
One of the first experiences in Peking 
thrilled me. A young customs man, an 
American from one of our American 
colleges who had been in the East for 
some time and had taken on many of the 
habits and customs of the open-port, 
came to dinner with us, and seeing the 
little book on my table asked to borrow 
it. The next day I received a marvelous 
letter from him. He had, he said, taken 
his own life and compared. it to the 
crystal purity and high-mindedness of 
the knightly soul of my Galahad, and 
had determined to make his own life 
over. That young man proved his soul 
while I was in Peking, and I know that 
it was my Vinton who helped him. 

The next surprise was an invitation to 
tell Vinton’s story before the Chinese 
students in the Y. M. C. A. Commercial 
School. It was a severe trial for me to 
accede to this request, for I had not 
spoken in public since the blow had 
come, and yet I felt I must not refuse 
any opportunity that offered to let my 
hoy speak to young men through me. So 
I went with trembling heart. There 
were two hundred and eighty men 
gathered, I spoke through an interpreter, 
and took as my subject, “Service and 
Sacrifice,” the blue star on the service 
flag changed to the gold star of sacrifice, 
and I told much of the character and 
aims of my college-boy and my soldier- 
boy. I knew I touched those Chinese 
men from their faces and their wet eyes, 
and again and again I heard afterward 
from the teachers how the influence of 
Vinton’s spirit was working among them. 
I had a class in the Peking University 
of juniors in English literature, and one 
morning instead of the regular lesson I 
again told the sweet story of my 
Galahad. Later I gave the class a book 
of his letters to pass from one to the 
other. As a result several men came to 
me to say that they had made their lives 
over, that they had taken for their life- 
motto certain phrases from his letters or 
had copied paragraphs to have as con- 
stant companions. So I knew that Vin- 
ton had made a lasting impression on 
those pliable, plastic, impressionable 
About this time a letter 
friend in 


young students. 
came 


from a _ missionary 
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another Chinese city saying that with my 
approval he was going to ask for money 
for a new building in his boys’ school to 
be called the Vinton Dearing Hall, as 
he craved the influence of a life of per- 
fect young manhood of service and sacri- 
fice such as his as an example to all the 
Chinese boys who might come to his 
school. Another letter from a friend 
at home made me still more happy at 
this same time, for she had endowed a 
bed in his dear name in the American 
Hospital for the French at Rheims. 

One more strange story and I am done. 
The dean of the Peking University came 
to be a most honored guest and friend 
at our apartment. He is without doubt 
one of the leading men in the American 
Board Mission, an all-round scholar, 
athlete, leader of men, and a Christian 
gentleman of the highest type. He asked 
one day to borrow my book. After 
several weeks he brought it back. He 
tried to tell me what it had meant to 
him, and if I tell his story badly it is 
simply because it is so wonderful that I 
never can find words to express it. He 
was rather a mystic, this splendid dean, 
and he believes in “the communion of 
saints” not, as he explained, in a spirit- 
valistic or spiritist sense at all, but Vin- 
ton was alive to him, and his friend with 
whom he had true communion. “I can 
only express it,” he said, “in this way. 
Vinton is my beloved spiritual friend, 
and though I never saw him in the flesh, 
he comes to me, he influences me, he 
guides my thoughts, and I have almost 
felt his hand on my shoulder at times.” 
This seemed very marvelous to me, until 
a Concrete example came to me a little 
later. The dean had gone off with 
Dr. Patton to attend a conference of 
American Board pastors of one of the 
neighboring provinces. It had been of an 
unusually deep spiritual character, and 
the dean had been asked to take the last 
devotional service to focus up all that 
had been said and felt during the con- 
ference. He wrote me at the close of 
that hour that before he went to that 
meeting that seemed to him so very im- 
portant, my Vinton came to him with a 
suggestion. He read the letters all over 
again, and went before his preachers 
with the idea of leadership as his theme. 
He wrote, “I took the story of Vinton’s 
ideals of leadership in France as my 
example. I told of his life, his high 
spirit, his death, and when I finished 
every eye before me was full of tears. 
Then I asked how many of them would 
like to take this young soldier with his 
ideals and attainment in leadership as 
their friend and guide during the year 
before them, and every one of those 
seventy-one preachers sprang to his feet. 
I write this to you,” he said, “so that 
you may see what your boy is doing in 
China.” 

Later a senior who had read and ad- 
mired Vinton’s letters was about to do 





something that would entirely defeat 
his good influence in the school, an‘ 
no argument that the dean used could 
possibly turn him from his purpose. 
Finally he wrote to him, “If* Vinton 
Dearing were in your place, what do you 
think he would do?” The answer was 
a complete overturning of his resolve, 
and he set his face like a flint against 
the course he had previously taken. 

I offer this tribute to the sweet soul 
of my young Christian soldier with the 
joyful hope that those who read may 
realize that his life, though short in 
years, will live on endlessly, and that he 
being dead, yet speaketh. 

(We gladly extend the influence —Ep.) 


Hear Us, O Father 


O God, we thank Thee for the full- 
ness of life which Thou hast made mani- 
fest to us in Christ. We thank Thee for 
the glorious hope by which we are sis- 
tained. We thank Thee for the ap- 
proach of the day when every eye shall 
see Him whom Thou hast crowiied. 
We pray that that day may quickly 
come. Amen. 


O God, we pray for mastery over our 
tempers and dispositions. We pray for 
grace to enable us to govern our specch. 
We seek Thy aid in casting out all sin- 
ful tendencies, propensities, and desires. 
We ask for new hearts and contrite 
spirits. In the Name of Christ. Amen. 


“Comfort Ye My People ” 


Out of the very depths unto the utmost hill- 


top, 
From the deep shadowy valley to the crest of 
the joy-filled mountain, 

Flits to and fro the soul in its quest for the 
Heavenly Sunlight, 
Dwelling today in darkness, 
pectant and hopeful; 

Thence from the sacred page in words aglow 
with compassion, 
Echoes the Saviour’s voice in His call to all 
who are seeking, 
“Come, and your thirst of soul shall be 
quenched with living waters,” 
‘*Come unto me and rest,” for “Lo! I am 
with you always.”’ 


tomorrow ex- 


E’en as we walk and talk, His Spirit draws 
near to encourage 
Every thoughtful act, giving words that lift 
and redeem us. 
Thus shall it be with us, when long weary 
miles may sever, 
The Christian bands of love 
closer together: 
Though the voice be gone and the bodily 
presence forsake us, 
Off to other lands to call His ‘‘ other sheep” 
Homeward, 
Busied with other tasks of the Eterrial King- 
dom, 
Then shall their spiritual presence urge us on- 
ward and upward. 


—Rev. Herbert E. Hinton, (Missionary to Bur- 


ma) care of Mr. F. D. Phinney, Box 100, 
Rangoon, Burma. 


shall bind us 


(The poem above was written by Pastor Hin- 
ton as a farewell to his. people of the Holliston 
(Mass.) Baptist Church, and printed in the 
calendar for June 6, 1920.—Ep.) 
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In the Editor’s Study 


Those who are interested in the study 
of the religions of a non-Christian peo- 
ple will find much light thrown upon 
the origins of “Religion in China” in a 
volume of lectures by Prof. J. J. M. 
de Groot, LL. D. Under the sub-title of 
“Universism: a Key to the Study of 
Taoism and Confucianism,” he treats of 
what he is satisfied by research into the 
sources is the primitive and fundamental 
element of Chinese religion and ethics. 
It is important that those who are going 
to China as missionaries should have 
such a background of knowledge as this, 
in order to be prepared to meet the 
people intelligently and present the 
Christian truths appealingly. We note 
here some of the points marked in read- 
ing. China is said to have three re- 
ligions—Taoism, Confucianism and Bud- 
dhism, yet the Chinese have a saying, 
“han san wei yih,”’ “it contains three 
(religions) and yet it is only one (re- 
ligion). The author sought to deter- 
mine what the one religion is which the 
three are supposed to represent. In his 
conclusion the three are all branches of 
Universism, the ancient stem having 
divided itself into two branches (Tao- 
ismand Confucianism), while Buddhism 
was grafted upon it later from without. 
He points out that it is a remarkable 
coincidence that this greatest moment 
and event in the development of religion 
in China was synchronous. with the 
birth of Christ and Christianity. 

The Chinese Empire, one and undi- 
vided, was created in the third century 
before the Christian era. Under the 
Han dynasty Confucianism, which em- 
braced the principles of Taoism, became 
the state religion, indeed the classical, 
ethical state constitution which exists 
until this day. Taoism—Tao meaning 
Road or Way—is the order of the 
world, or natural order. Its funda- 
mental principle is that to live in happi- 
ness man must be in accordance with 
the universe as perfectly as_ possible. 
Hence he must study the characteristics 
of the Tao, try to learn the will of this 
animated and imperious Universe, and 
submit to it humbly with implicit obe- 
dience. This religion stands before us 
aS a system of discipline and_ ethics 
based upon observation, divination, and 
imitation of nature, and giving birth to 
a vast compound of private, domestic, 
and social rules of conduct, extending 
even to political institutions and laws, 
everything in which was directed to the 
one aim of attracting Nature’s beneficial 
influences to the people and its govern- 
ment and averting its detrimental in- 
fluences. This system involved a wor- 
ship of the universe, or the propitiation 
of a host of gods and demons, the latter 
much more numerous and feared. These 
demons (kwei) swarm everywhere, and 
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are especially dangerous during the 
night. They snatch the souls out of liv- 
ing men, so that these become ill or die. 
They strike or touch men, so that dan- 
gerous boils or tumors appear on their 
bodies. Ghosts of the ill-buried dead 
haunt dwellings with injurious effect, 
and are not laid until the dead are 
buried decently. Hosts of demons not 
seldom set whole towns and countries in 
commotion and demoralize the people. 
Armies of spectral soldiers, on foot and 
horse, move through the sky, especially 
at night, kidnapping children, smiting 
people with disease and death, even 
compelling men to defend themselves 
with noise of gongs and drums, with 
bows, swords, spears, flaming torches, 
and fires. Literature in China abounds 
with demon-tales—which are no stories 
in Chinese eyes, but undeniable facts. 

Confucius himself divided the demons 
into three classes, living respectively in 
mountains and forests, in the water, and 
in the ground. We may well ask, does 
China need Christianity, and is it our 
duty to give the delivering truths as it 
is in Jesus Christ to the Chinese, when 
we thus see them living in a world 
crowded on all sides with evil spirits, 
and know this to be a corner-stone of 
China’s universistic religion, held to be 
as true as the existence of Tao or Order 
of the World. Prof. de Groot says 
that the belief in a world of devils, 
which are of high influence upon man, 
is in China’s religion a principal pillar 
in the building of morality, a main in- 
ducement to the worship and propitia- 
tion of Heaven, to the end that it may 
withhold its avenging kwei. There is in 
this world no felicity but for the good, 
since Heaven by means of the gods 
(shen) rewards the good, and by means 
of the demons (kwei) punishes the bad, 
with perfect justice. This ethical system 
built up on demonology, with twenty 
or more centuries of existence, is cer- 
tainly an important phenomenon in the 
history of the influence of religion on 
civilization. It shows too what the 
Christian missionary has to meet. Were 
the gospel he has to give merely human 
in origin the task would be hopeless. 
Correspondingly glorious is the miracle 
of conversion, when the Chinese con- 
vert comes out from the bondage of 
demonistic fear into the light and lib- 
erty wherewith Christ makes the soul 
of the believer free. 

Enough has been said to indicate the 
interest of the study into which we have 
only given a glimpse. The discussion of 
the Tao of Heaven and of Man, the 
chapters on Perfection, Holiness and 
Divinity, Holiness through Asceticism, 
the Worship of the Universe, and Fung 
Shui, are the products of ripe scholar- 
ship and a first-hand acquaintance with 
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China and its ancient classics. This is 
not a new volume, as the lectures were 
delivered in this country in 1911, but 
it is not the kind of work that goes out 
of date readily, and we commend it to 
ministers and missionaries who would 
understand more fully the religion that 
has so powerfully influenced the Chi- 
nese people for thousands of years. 
Published by Putnam, doubtless obtain- 
able in a good public library. 


The Newton Chapel 


The reader of these “ Newton Chapel 
Talks and Addresses ” will conclude that 
the students are happy and fortunate 
who have chapel services of this char- 
acter to attend. The volume is suff- 
cient evidence as to the intellectual and 
spiritual caliber of the faculty of this 
noble Theological Institution. It was 
in response to formal request of the 
students that the volume was prepared 
for the press and published, our Publi- 
cation Society thus giving to the denom- 
ination one of the best books in its list. 
Dr. Horr, the President, in his foreword 
says: “It is by no means clear that the 
verdict of the religious public will agree 
with that of the Newton students as to 
the helpfulness and suggestiveness of 
these addresses; but they represent an 
attempt of serious-minded men to pres- 
ent to a company of college graduates 
preparing for their professional work 
some of the great matters of the Chris- 
tian life.’ We have no doubt that the 
public verdict will agree with that of 
the students. No minister or layman 
can read the book without a quickening 
of spirit and a strengthening of faith 
and purpose. 

Note the suggestiveness of some of 
the topics: Daily Self-surpast, How 
Jesus Looked at Men, Contagion, Free- 
dom and Service, The Power of a Few, 
The Great Revelation, The Secret of 
Christianity, The Sinfulness of Sin, The 
Joy of Forgiveness, The Method of 
Spiritual Certainty, The Robustness of 
Faith, How Men See God, James Rus- 
sell Lowell, The Inevitable Immortality, 
The Place of Jesus in Modern Life, 
Righteous Indignation Against Social 
Sin, Our Spiritual Resources in Jesus, 
The Call to the Church for Reconstruc- 
tive Work, Making Christianity Effi- 
cient, the Place of the Bible in Leader- 
ship of Thought, Power for Leadership, 
and The Leadership of the Minister in 
Theology. Treated in concise and prac- 
tical fashion, with careful preparation, 
one can see how fruitful these talks 
must have been.. Those who are so 
ready to criticize our seminaries will do 
well to read this volume and heed its 
sound admonitions and spiritual inter- 
pretation of the gospel. We are glad 
to know that the first edition was speed- 
ily exhausted. Many editions ought to 
be called for. (American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society; 277 pp., $1.50 net.) 
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Live Christ ! 


Live Christ!—and though thy path 
may be 
The narrow street of poverty, 
He had not where to lay his head, 
Yet lived in largest liberty. 


Live Christ !—and though thy road 
may be 
The strait way of humility, 
He who first trod that way of God 
Will clothe thee with his dignity. 


Live Christ !—and all thy life shall be 
A highway of delivery— 

A royal road of goodly deeds, 
Gold-paved with sweetest charity. 


Live Christ !—and all thy life shall be 
A sweet uplifting ministry, 
A sowing of thy fair white seeds 
That fruit through all eternity. 
—John Oxenham. 


O God, Who art the Author of the 
Gospel, we thank Thee for the purpose 
which Thou hast had from eternity and 
which Thou are realizing in Christ. We 
thank Thee that we are involved in that 
purpose, that Thou are drawing us to 
Thyself with cords of love. Help us to 
be at one with Thee and with all men 
who love Thee and with the world 
which Thou hast made and redeemed. 
For Christ’s sake. Amen. 
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Child Marriage in the Congo 


You are familiar, I am sure, with the 
child marriage in this district. It is at 
the root of very many of our problems. 
Women are mere cattle. Some men 
are opposed to women hearing the gos- 
pel, and do not like to have girls live 
in the station under daily instruction, as 
they begin to assert their rights and seek 
freedom from polygamous thraldom. 
These men consider the gospel an en- 
croachment on the rights of their prop- 
erty. One old man said, “I will have 
nothing further to do with the marriage 
of that little girl since she has been 
taught in the mission station; in fact. 
I will return my share of the marriage 
money. She reads, writes, knows God’s 
word, consequently she is wiser than I 
am. Some day she will judge my bhe- 


havior. I will have none of it, certainly 
no such interference with our affairs.” 

The heathen persistently search for 
comfort without avail. To be truly com- 
forted, we know they need nothing less 
than the all-sufficient power of redeem- 
ing grace. To comfort, enrich, and en- 
noble these backward, debased, and long- 
neglected people, we ourselves need to 
live in the strength of the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. Our great desire is to 
stimulate activity among the Christians 
that they may win their fellows.—Rev. 
A. L. Bain, Mukimvika, Africa. 


Overturning the Foundations of 
Buddhism 


One of our preachers was telling me 
this week about his experiences when he 
first became a Christian. He is from a 
family that has been rather influential, 
and when he became a Christian his peo- 
ple “ outcasted ” him, as he expressed it. 
One day his aunt was talking to him, 
and asked him to tell her why he had 
been dissatisfied with Buddhism. He re- 
plied that he could tell her some of the 
things that had made him so. First of 
all he said, “I could not bear to wor- 
ship idols. They are only the work of 
our own hands so it seemed to me fool- 
ish to worship them. In the second 
place, it seemed senseless to worship 
priests who are men just like we are.” 
At that point his aunt interrupted him, 
crying, “Stop, stop, you have upset the 
whole of Buddhism.” She came fairly 
near the truth concerning Buddhism as 
we find it among the people of Burma 
today.—Dr. A. H. Henderson, Taunggyi, 
Burma. 


A Medical Appeal from China 


In all China, including Japanese medi- 
cal men, there are not 2,000 trained phys- 
icians, yet from China come plague epi- 
demics that threaten the whole world. 
It’s up to us here at the source of 
scourges that may overrun continents to 
teach, preach, and train Chinese to pre- 
vent these awful pestilences. 

Out here we have an unlimited field 
for research work, unlimited opportuni- 
ties for work, unlimited possibilities for 
training of character. The need for 
men in China to honor and dignify the 
profession of Christian medicine is tre- 
mendous. We have not touched the 
great field of preventive medicine in 
West China. In what more practical 
way could we exemplify these Christian 
principles than by educating their own 
men to minister to their own needs and 


sufferings? It’s pretty close to preach- 
ing the spiritual brotherhood of man. 

What in part would it mean? It 
will mean regeneration, it will mean an 
increase of general intelligence, greater 
capacity to support themselves in a hap- 
pier and more efficient manner, a de- 
crease in disease, stamping out the origin 
of pestilence and protection of the whole 
world. It will make women more ap- 
preciated, dignified, and uplifted. It 
will help raise standards of living, break 
down some customs, strengthen others, 
raise ideals, and proclaim Christ. If the 
greatest asset to any country is the pro- 
longed life, health, and happiness of its 
people, surely medical missions is indeed 
one of the most profound forces work- 
ing in the world today—Dr. W. R. 
Morse, Chengtu, West China. 


The Baptist Forward Movement in 
Japan 

The Baptist Forward Movement 
launched in Japan two years ago with 
a five-year program which aims to 
deepen the inner life of the churches, 
instil the spirit of evangelism, double 
the present church-membership, and 
greatly increase the number of self- 
supporting churches, is proving a real 
factor in the Baptist work, according to 
Dr. William Axling, who is in charge of 
the large Misaki Tabernacle in Tokyo. 
“In all the years during which we have 
been at work in Japan,” he says, “no 
movement has so deeply stirred our 
Japanese churches or entered so deeply 
into their life and prayers. I have just 
returned from a special campaign in 
connection with this movement in the 
Inland Sea, cooperating with the Gospel 
Ship. It was a most inspiring sight to 
see, night after night, from three to five 
hundred people gather and listen with 
most rapt attention and devotion to the 
gospel message. These meetings were 
all held in local theaters or town halls, 
and the best people of the town were 
present in large numbers. One evening 
the Medical Association of the district 
attended in a body, another evening the 
Young Men’s Association, both of which 
are absolutely non-Christian and organ- 
ized for social and cultural purposes, yet 
their interest in Christianity led them 
to appear in this public way in a public 
place as a body. These meetings are 
typical. Everywhere there is a great 
eagerness, especially on the part of the 
young men, to hear the gospel message. 
God is giving Christianity one more 
chance to make gbod in this “Land of 
the Rising Sun.” 
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BRASS BAND OF THARRAWADDY AND ITS MISSIONARY LEADER 


A Band as an Evangelistic Agency 


The brass band organized by J. Lee 
Lewis at Tharrawaddy, Burma, last De- 
cember accompanies its missionary leader 
on his evangelistic tours. “On my last 
tour,’ Mr. Lewis writes, “we had ten 
band boys and their instruments, six 


preachers, and four small boys and 
eight women. I took along tracts in six 
languages. Two men went ahead to an- 


nounce our coming and gather in the 
people. When we came to the first place 
the people numbered about fifty and the 
band played. The children flocked 
about us. They have no playthings, no 
childhood, they are pretty and attractive 
when they are dressed up but they are 
left to run wild, hear vile stories ; robber 
stories and murders are rehearsed before 
them, and thus they grow up, born and 
bred in crime, dirt, and wickedness. 

“A layman, a lawyer, spoke to the 
people at this place and they seemed 
truly interested. All the time the women 
were talking to the village women and 
giving them tracts in Burmese. Houses 
in the village were visited. Then we 
rode to another village and preached, 
distributed literature, and played. In 
two or three weeks we plan to do some 
follow-up work, engage in conversation 
the ones who were attentive and preach 
Christ to them and urge an immediate 
acceptance of him as their personal 
Saviour from sin.” 


Spread of the Gospel in Upper Assam 


“TI wish I had time to tell you about 
the wonderful work of grace that is 
going on among the people in Upper 
Assam,” writes Rev. O. L. Swanson, of 
Golaghat, who at one time last year was 
in charge of seven fields in Assam. 
“The workers are being kept busy in 
the districts and everywhere are finding 
the people eager to listen to the mes- 
Sages of God. We baptized more people 
in Upper Assam last year than in any 
Previous one. Several high-caste men 


have taken the stand and come out 
wholly for the Lord, men with a fairly 
good education who will be useful as 
evangelists and teachers in the near fu- 
ture. During the evangelistic campaign 
many of our churches have shown a real 
zeal. Both men and women have gone 
out and preached the wonderful gospel 
of peace to their neighbors. It is re- 
ported that in one of the gardens 
where our Christians have been preach- 
ing many are now asking the great ques- 
tion, ‘ What shall we do to be saved?’” 


Which Will You Have? Only Civ- 
ilization or Civilization Plus 


“As I sit down and try to think on 
first impressions great questions come 
to the front,” says Miss Minnie Grage, 
who first sailed for the Congo in 1919. 
“What of the future of the people in 
this great valley? Do the ever-increas- 
ing commercial enterprises, the many, 
many traders swarming the country, the 
proposed aviation route, and all the rest 
promise anything of real value or real 
freedom to these needy millions? Or 
will the further opening up of the coun- 
try, the freer circulation of money, the 
increased imports and exports mean 
only a little more cloth, a few more 
francs, in short, just a little of the 
veneer of civilization and its attendant 
evils? Or will the churches and the 
boards at home, study, plan, and invest 
large sums of men and money NOW, 
as these commercial enterprises do, and 
look to the future for the returns? 

“Oh, that my pen could bring to the 
young men and women in our schools 
and churches a knowledge of the blessed 
privilege of being here and the quiet- 
ness and peace of God that fills my 
being as I realize I am in his place for 
me and the fact that we are working 
with him in a land where our little 
means so much. Jean McKenzie has 
truly said, ‘The African missionary 
needs a kit of tools that will make and 
mend the black man’s world.’” 
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Additions to Every Church 


In connection with the Sixtieth An- 
niversary of the founding of the South 
China Mission which is to be celebrated 
on October 21 and 22 of this year, a 
special effort is being made to arouse 
the people to a more whole-hearted in- 
terest in the evangelization of the field. 
This movement will follow up the ear- 
lier work of the mission’s five-year 
program formulated in 1916, which 
aimed at least to double the church- 
membership, “thus following the stan- 
dard set at home.” 

In a recent letter Dr. A. F. Groesbeck, 
of Chaoyang, has given some idea of 
the methods used in carrying out the 
program and the problems faced. “ For 
my own field and for the Ungkung field 
we have set as our part of the Sixtieth 
Anniversary program additions to every 
church—for Ungkung a total of 200, for 
Chaoyang a total of 300. With the sev- 
enty-odd churches and schools I have 
under my supervision it is of course 
impossible for me to visit them very 
often. Whenever I arrive at a place 
I follow the method of calling the 
church- members together to receive 
new members and to celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper. For several days I have 
from one to four services or even more 
ina day. This makes work exceedingly 
hard on the missionary, but it does in- 
crease enthusiasm and sets before the 
churches the ideal of doing something 
and really taking a part in the great 
movement of bringing China to Christ.” 


STATION SNAPSHOTS 


AFRICA 

After the beds were filled in the hos- 
pital and the floor was covered with 
blanketed forms lying like “sardines in 
a box” the doctor at Banza Manteke 
counted one night fifteen natives sleep- 
ing outside on the ground. 


ASSAM 

In the area open to Baptist mission 
work among the Tangkhuls and the 
Kukis there are now seventeen groups 
of Christians with fourteen schools and 
seven organized churches. 


BuRMA 

The Karen Association of the Tavoy 
District, according to reports from the 
field, not only seemed alive to the home 
mission needs but showed keen interest 
in their foreign representative in the 
Kengtung District on the Chinese bor- 
der. They also pledged their support to 
the Burma Baptist Missionary Conven- 
tion which is to be held in Mandalay, 
the stronghold of Buddhism, for the 
first time in thirty years. 


CHINA 

Some promising inquirers were en- 
rolled in Suifu, West China, as a result 
of a week of special evangelism. Only 
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those who have diligently inquired for 
a year or more are accepted as members. 
Among those baptized were several stu- 
dents from the primary schools, a 
teacher, and the head of the city post- 
office. 


JAPAN 

“ Great social changes are taking place 
in Japan,” writes a missionary, “one of 
the most important of which is in mar- 
riage customs, though this is as yet in 
its very beginnings. Recently, disre- 
garding the time-honored custom of ‘ar- 
ranged marriages,’ two promising young 
men, one connected with the Tokyo sta- 
tion, married young women of their own 
choice, who give promise of being true 
helpmates in their work.” 


PHILIPPINES 

Rev. H. W. Munger spent seventy-one 
days out of ninety-one out in the Iloilo 
field not long ago, visiting all the 
churches and finding the work promising 
and a good deal of genuine interest in 
Christianity. 


SoutH INpIA 

The Sunday school conducted in Eng- 
fish at Nellore had an average attend- 
ance of about eighty during the past 
year, half Christian and half non-Chris- 
tian students, the latter comprising 
Hindus and Mohammedans in nearly 
equal numbers. 


Foreign Missionary Record 
Born 

To Rev. and Mrs. E. S. Burket, of Chang- 
ning, South China, a daughter, Dorothy Louise, 
May 1, 1920. 

To Rev. and Mrs. G. E. Haynes, of Tokyo, 
Japan, a daughter, May 25, 1920. 

To Rev. and Mrs. G. D. Josif, of Pyinmana, 
Burma, a son, June 16, 1920. 

To Rev. and Mrs. H. S. Philpott, of Thayet- 
myo, Burma, a son, Herbert Clark, April 15, 
£920. 

To Rev. and Mrs. N. E. Woodbury, of 
Myitkyina, Burma, a son, John Wheeler, June 
I, 1920. 

MARRIED 

Miss Lilly Ryden, of Tharrawaddy, Burma, 
to Rev. J. Lee Lewis, of Tharrawaddy, Burma, 
June 30, 1920. 

SAILED 

Rev. and Mrs. C. E. Bousfield, July 3, 1920, 
for Changning, South China. 

Rev. and Mrs. A. V. Marsh, May 29, 1920, 
for Ntondo, Belgian Congo. 


ARRIVED 

Rev. A. V. B. Crumb, of Toungoo, Burma, 
in New York, May 28, 1920. 

Rev. and Mrs. C. H. Heptonstall, of Taung- 
gyi, Burma, in New York, June 8, 1920. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hill, of Lukunga, 
Belgian Congo, in New York, July 17, 1920. 

Miss J. E. Parrott, of Mandalay, Burma, in 
New York, June 8, 1920. 

Mrs. A. C. Phelps, of Henzada, 
June 19, 1920. 

Miss Amorette Porter, of Balasore, Bengal- 
Orissa, in Boston, June 8, 1920. 

Rev. and Mrs. F. W. Stait, of Udayagiri, 
South India, in New York, May 20, 1920. 

Miss Isabella Wilson, of Gauhati, Assam, in 
Boston, June 7, 1920. 


Burma, 
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THE HELPING HAND 


Edited by Helen Barrett Montgomery 
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Aunt Susie Sends a Stamp 


The greatest wealth of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety is the loyal devotion of many 
aged saints. There is not a braver sol- 
dier among them all than Aunt Susie 
Jones, of Anorka, Minn., who sent a 
stamp for the last “shower,” with her 
picture and the following note: 

“This is just to send a stamp for that 
poor old umbrella of yours. You ought 
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AUNT SUSIE JONES AT THE EIGHTIETH 
MILESTONE 


to have a new silk one. However, if it 
will hold stamps, we may as well make 
use of it. In thinking it over I have 
compared myself with it. About all I 
am good for is to send a stamp. I have 
not been able to write but little for 
more than a year. I am better now, but 
not strong. I have prayed for a revival 
in my church ever since I came here to 
live, ten years ago. We had two evan- 
gelists for a month once, but not a soul 
was converted. I am still praying.” 

It is these faithful souls; whom God 
sets apart to pray, who are the real lead- 
ers in our denomination. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE PRESBYTERIAN 
WoMEN 


The Women’s Foreign Mission Boards 
of the Presbyterian Church have re- 
cently closed their year’s work and gath- 
ered in their Jubilee funds. The Pres- 
byterian Jubilee comes one year ahead 
of ours, and they have raised a Jubilee 
fund even larger than our own. They 





set out to .give a thank-offering of 
$500,000. The fund has now reached 
$590,000 and ‘many are counting on its 
climbing to $600,000. The Presbyterian 
women asked and prayed for 100 Jubilec 
missionaries, and 134 Jubilee mission- 
aries are either on the field or definitely 
assigned, and there are thirty others 
whose papers are being considered. No 
wonder the women are jubilant. We have 
asked and prayed for fifty Jubilee mis- 
sionaries. Have we set too low a stand- 
ard? 


One HuNpbrRED YEARS YOUNG 


Mrs. C. D. Gale, of Norwich, Conn., 
is blessed in the presence in her home 
of her dear mother, Mrs. Hakes, who 
has just celebrated her one hundredth 
birthday. Mrs. Hakes has been through- 
out her long and lovely life identified 
with the missionary work of our de- 
nomination. Not the least of her gifts 
has been that of her daughter, Mrs. 
Gale, the “elect lady,” whose journeys 
around the world left a pathway of kind 
deeds that endeared her to every mis- 
sionary on the foreign field. 

Mrs. Hakes presented the Society with 
$1,000 as her Jubilee gift on her one 
hundredth birthday. This makes hers 
the only Centennial Day in our galaxy 
of National Jubilee Days. Miss Hilda 
L. Olson, Treasurer of the New Eng- 
land District, sent Mrs. Hakes the fol- 
lowing telegram on her birthday: 

“New England District of the Wom- 
an’s American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society sends greetings to you on your 
one hundredth birthday, with deep grati- 
tude for the privilege of claiming you 
as ours, and for your long and conse- 
crated life. Read Numbers 6 : 24-26.” 


A Missionary LIFE 


One of the pleasures of an Editor of 
Missions is the letters that come from 
those who for years have been the faith- 
ful friends of the missionary enterprise. 
One such was received from Mrs. Lu- 
cina Colburn Gardner, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., who signs herself “ An old wom- 
an, almost eighty-five.’ Her letter 
shows that she means “ eighty-five years 
young.” She says: 

“Our pastor is a real Pauline 
preacher, just as such as our church 
needs. I am afraid our salary will not 
be sufficient; but we have just started 
tithing, and mine is one-sixth of my 
income. It is small, as my income is 
only a month.” 

How heroic this gift is, the amount 
of money mentioned by Mrs. Gardner in 
her letter fully indicated. Mrs. Gardner 
says she has a picture of Dr. Adoniram 
Judson which was engraved and printed 
and autographed with his name and date. 
The picture was taken in 1845, when 
Dr. Judson was in Boston. It was 
given to Rev. O. O. Stearns, one of 
Dr. Judson’s classmates, and at_ his 
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death was presented to Mrs. Gardner. 
She writes: 

“I have wondered if the Society of 
the West has one, or would care to have 
my picture of Dr. Judson, if they 
have not one equally good. I should 
like to have it where it will be kept 
and appreciated. If the Society of the 
West would like it, I will send it to 
them as my fiftieth anniversary gift 
from one of its auxiliary members, Oc- 
tober 10, 1871. This was the day that 
God called us to service for the suffer- 
ers of the great Chicago fire. Thus we 
felt that he set his seal upon our little 
society, numbering four members, by 
calling us to service. 

“My heart and my prayers are with 
the Society and all its missions. I keep 
in touch with several of the countries 
by correspondence, and sometimes by 
boxes of things asked for in Missions. 

“T bought Mrs. Scott’s autobiography, 
and after reading it sent it to others, 
and then sent it to Fargo, N. Dak., to 
a friend, who is greatly interested in 
missions. Many friends there and in 
adjoining places wished to read it, so it 
is winging its facts all over that coun- 
try. Mrs. Scott was a God-given mes- 
senger to me in 1874, when on her way 
from the Wisconsin Baptist Convention 
to St. Paul. I was returning home, 
much disappointed in trying to gather 
help for our Foreign Mission Society. 
We sat in the same seat in the car. 
When I learned that she was a returned 
missionary I persuaded her to stop over- 
night and speak to the ladies in Lodi. 
After taking her to the deacon’s, I went 
all over the village, telling the people 
that a returned missionary would speak 
at the Baptist church. I then went to 
the church, built the fires, and lit the 
lamps just in time to wash my hands 
and introduce Mrs. Scott to the audi- 
ence, 

“T had made up my mind in that little 
hack room in the church, where were 
one or two others as hungry and igno- 
rant as myself, that if the women were 
so indifferent to the heathen I would 
start a Mission Band, which I did the 
next Saturday. I have always felt grate- 
ful for the encouragement which Mrs. 
Scott gave me that day. One of the 
children in that band, its first secretary, 
was for sixteen years a missionary with 
Mrs. Cross at Toungoo, Burma. The 
first treasurer of that Children’s Band 
volunteered, but could not be sent to 
Burma on account of ill health. She be- 
came a most valued worker in Wisconsin. 
Excuse the mistakes of one nearing the 
tighty-fifth milestone.” 

A life like this is as truly missionary 
as one spent in the heart of India or 
Burma. The wealth of the Society is 
made up of such loyalty and unfaltering 
support. _The Society will most grate- 
fully accept the picture of Dr. Jud- 
son, and will guard it as one of the 
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choice treasures coming to it in its Ju- 
bilee Year. 


A Message From a New Missionary 


I am more than happy to write you 
that I have been working on the lan- 
guage and in the Girls’ School in Swa- 
tow for over a month. The work in 
every way is greater than were my ex- 
pectations, and I can’t understand why 
I did not come sooner. The opportuni- 
ties here are much greater than those of 
similar nature among the Chinese in 
America. I am so happy I could come. 
My greatest desire is to be able to teach 
the Bible in Chinese. It seems perfectly 
natural for me to be here, and I think 
God was permitting the hindrances to 
come to test my faith—Enid P. Johnson. 


From Mrs. Baker, of Ongole 
Mororcar EVANGELISM 


You will be glad to hear that we have 
two motorcars in Ongole now, one be- 
longing to Dr. and Mrs. Manley and 
one to Dr. and Mrs. Stenger. These 
will, of course, be used to a great extent 
for medical work, but they are also a 
great blessing to the owners in many 
ways, and these cars have made it pos- 
sible for me to do a lot of work in the 
past two months in the villages within 
fifteen miles of Ongole; work that could 
not have been accomplished if I had to 
do it with my ponies and carriage. 
Every Sunday afternoon during the past 
two and one-half months I have been 
able to take some workers and go 
with either Dr. Stenger or Dr. Man- 
ley into a village, and sometimes two 
villages, and hold large meetings, and 
it has been a great privilege. I believe 
that the work has been greatly blessed. 
I must say right here that there is no 
doubt that a motorcar is a great bless- 
ing to the missionary. Of course, there 
are some places where a motorcar can- 
not go, places where only a bicycle or a 
person on foot can go with any safety; 
but where a motorcar can go, fully 
three times as much work can be ac- 
complished. 


A VictroLa NEEDED 


A small victrola (hornless) would be 
a big blessing to the evangelistic work 
in these neighboring villages. About fif- 
teen years ago I bought with my own 
money one of the old-style gramophones 
with a horn. During the eight years 
that I was touring with Mr. Baker this 
gramophone was used out in the dis- 
trict and has been used ever since, mak- 
ing a total term of service for it of 
about twelve vears. Needless to say the 
poor thing is in a very run-down 
condition, and I think you will agree 
with me that it needs to be pensioned off 
and a younger one be put in its place. 
A victrola will draw a crowd who will 
remain to hear the gospel. 
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GRATITUDE FOR CARDS AND PICTURES 


A few months ago I wrote for calen- 
dars, tops, cards, and smaller pictures 
and souvenir post-cards for my zenana 
work and various other schools here in 
Ongole. My heart is full of rejoicing at 
the wonderful response which has been 
made to my request. For the past month 
I have simply been flooded with cards, 
Scripture pictures, and other pictures of 
different kinds. When I say I have 
been flooded you think perhaps that I 
have more than I need, which is not 
true, remember that. We have hun- 
dreds of students here in Ongole, and 
also we can use this line of things in 
our district work as well. Now it would 
be impossible for me to write to each 
one of the dear friends who have sent 
me these pictures. I have neither the 
time nor the strength to do so; but I 
request the Helping Hand to extend for 
me to each and every one of those who 
so willingly and lovingly supplied my 
need, very loving thanks, and ask them 
to please forgive my not writing a per- 
sonal card to each one. 


THe Harvest Home FESTIVAL 


The special thing which I wish to 
mention now is the great Annual Har- 
vest Festival, which we have just fin- 
ished holding here in Ongole. During 
April 23-25 our compound was filled 
with eager people who had come in 
from all over this large field of 1,000 
square miles to enjoy the sports of thie 
festival, and to see us personally; but 
not only that, best of all they had come 
to listen to the word of God as it was 
presented at all hours from seven 
o'clock in the morning until midnight 
on these three days. A gospel singer 
from some distance north of here had 
been secured to entertain the large audi- 
ences here on Saturday and Sunday eve- 
ing with musical presentations of the 
life of Joseph and of Jesus. He was 
highly appreciated. On Sunday the 
head master of the Mission Boys’ High 
School in Nellore, a highly educated 
native Christian, was with us and pre- 
sented the gospel to the people in two 
powerful sermons. Sunday afternoon 
thirty-six were baptised‘in the historical 
baptistry in our compound under the 
great tamarind tree; and directly after 
that we went in procession, many hun- 
dreds of people, to Prayer-meeting Hill 
to hold a sunset praise and prayer meet 
ing. As we thanked God for the won- 
derful answers to Dr. Jewett’s prav- 
ers on that hill so many years ago, our 
earnest request for the future went up 
to him, especially that he would work 
most mightily among our workers and 
among the great Sudra people. There 
was an attendance of 1,984 Christians 
and 806 Sudras. 


(Think of that meeting with nearly 
2.800 present.—En.) 
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Executive Offices Moved 


At the annual meeting in Denver the 
Woman’s Home Society voted to co- 
operate with the General Board of Pro- 
motion and authorized the Board of 
Managers to take such steps as were 
necessary to make such cooperation ef- 
fective. The plans of our General Board 
of Promotion made it seem imperative 
to have the executive offices of the vari- 
ous denominational societies in closest 
proximity to the headquarters of that 
board. When the new headquarters were 
established in New York space was re- 
served for the executive offices of our 
Woman’s Home Society, and these of- 
fices were opened the first week in 
August on the seventh floor, 276 Fifth 
Avenue. As the Board of Managers has 
been very active, holding regular meet- 
ings twice a month, the majority of the 
board members have been residents of 
Chicago and vicinity. In moving the 
executive offices to New York the per- 
sonnel of the board is being changed to 
include a larger number of eastern mem- 
bers. 

For forty-three years the Society—con- 
taining the Woman’s Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society of Michigan, organized in 
1873, the Woman’s Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society organized February 1, 1877, 
and the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society organized March 
14, 1877, and consolidated April 1, 1909— 
thas had its executive offices in Chicago. 
In reviewing the years, most grateful 
tribute must be paid to the loyal and 
loving service of the many women who 
‘have put invaluable time and effort into 
the direction of the work. Two very 
important committees are to continue to 
function in Chicago: the committee in 
charge of the Baptist Missionary Train- 
ing School and the committee in charge 
.of the Department of Christian Amer- 
icanization. 

Of the group of efficient young women 
who have been associated in the work 
of the Chicago office it is a disappoint- 
ment that only two find it possible to go 
to New York. Miss Clara E. Norcutt, 
who has charge of the correspondence 
with the missionaries and has been con- 
nected with the work of the Society for 
a number of years, and Miss Ina E. Bur- 
‘ton, who since last September has been 
in charge of the organizational plans of 
the Society. Among those who will be 
greatly missed are Miss Gertrude S. 
deClercq, the able secretary for the exe- 
cutive secretary for a number of years; 
Miss Anna deClercq, well known to the 
«constituency as our Literature Secretary ; 
“Miss Alice T. Anderson, who has had 
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charge of the preparation of our attrac- 
tive literature; Miss Ella Anderson and 
Miss Edith Dimmock, of the Treasurer’s 
Department; Miss Lulu Drake, of the 
general office, and Miss Ruth Thompson 
and Miss Vivian Edgerton, in the Litera- 
ture Department. These young women 
have added greatly to the efficiency of 
the work. 

Under the General Board of Promo- 
tion a Divisional Department of Litera- 
ture has been established in Chicago. 

KATHERINE S. WESTFALI.. 


Changes in Our Women’s Work 
Which Have Taken Place 
the Past Year 
FINANCIAL 


A United Budget for Missions in the 
Local Church—It has seemed strange to 
our local missionary societies not to re- 
ceive an apportionment for Women’s 
Home and Foreign Mission work as in 
past years. However, it did not take 
long for the women to adjust themselves 
to the new plan and to loyally work for 
the whole budget. 

Enlarged Budgets—No longer do we 
women think in terms of one dollar per 
vear or two cents per week for home and 
foreign missions. For the first time we 
have been called upon “to give until it 
hurts.” The $100,000,000 asked for mis- 
sionary work throughout the world is 
somewhat commensurate to the great 
need and to the ability of our denomi- 
nation to meet the need. 


EpUCATIONAL 


Missionary Education—In order to se- 
cure such a large amount of money, it was 
recognized at once that missionary educa- 
tion must be strengthened. When Bap- 
tists know the need, they pray and when 
Baptists know and pray, no hesitancy is 
shown in sacrificial giving. The denomi- 
nation gave the responsibility for the task 
of promoting missionary education 
among all departments in the local 
church to the Missionary Education De- 
partment of the Board of Education. In 
order to cooperate fully in these plans, 
our Woman’s Home and Foreign So- 
cieties placed the World Wide Guild and 
the Children’s World Crusade Work in 
that Department for the immediate di- 





rection of the work. The*securing and 
appointing of state and associational 
missionary education secretaries still re- 
mains the duty of the Women’s Socie- 
ties. 


ORGANIZATIONAL 


Districts—With the new plans for 
supervision of field work under the Gen- 
eral Board of Promotion, our Woman’s 
Home Society gave up the services of 
the district secretaries the first of Jan- 
uary. When these important officers 


‘were removed we felt the need of a 


closer organization in the districts. In 
June our National Board voted to en- 
courage union district organization but 
also decided to organize Home Mission 
District Boards in unorganized districts 
where union organization might not be 
feasible at the present time. Plans are 
now well developed for the organization 
of the four districts which have been 
unorganized for home mission interests. 

States—The Boards of the two 
Women’s Societies have worked out a 
constitution for a Woman’s Union State 
Society which shall be related to the 
State Board of Promotion as well as to 
the Women’s National Societies. Among 
other committees suggested is the very 
important Planning Committee. In this 
the President of the Woman’s State 
Society, the Home Director, and. the 
Foreign Secretary together think out a 
united plan of work for the women in 
the State, keeping in mind the relation of 
the women in the State to the National 
Women’s Societies and the State Board 
of Promotion. 

Assoctations—Since the associations 
will want to follow the same line of work 
as the Woman’s State Society, a sug- 
gestive constitution is ready for their 
use also. 

Local Societies—Now that the indi- 
vidual raising of the Home and Foreign 
apportionments is no longer a big part 
of the work of local societies, the special 
emphasis is being laid on the educational 
side of the work. Also personal service 
in the community has a large part in the 
active work of the local woman’s mis- 
sionary society. -More than ever do we 
need wide-awake, active women’s mis- 
sionary societies with members, who, 
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MEMBERSHIP WEEK 


INCREASE the active membership in every local woman’s 
missionary society. 


ORGANIZE a woman’s missionary society in every local church. 


PLANS, SEE OCTOBER ‘‘ MISSIONS ”’ 
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forgetful of self-interests only, feel the 
importance of spreading missionary in- 
formation throughout every branch of 
the whole church, who are willing to 
give time and effort to personal evange- 
lism, and who at the same time can 
think and act in world terms. 
Ina Burton. 


New Publications 


“What about the Industrial School?” 
published in June Missions, pages 363 - 
365, and also as a separate hand-book, 
is a practical supplement to the study 
book, “ The Church and the Community.” 
To make the suggestions of this supple- 
ment complete, a certificate, twelve by 
fourteen inches, printed in blue and black 
on gray paper, is now ready for distri- 
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bution free to Baptist mission industrial 
schools. With its conventionalized 
border design, the certificate may fill a 
larger need in other activities as well. 
Therefore, for use in daily vacation 
Bible schools, reading contests, etc., pro- 
vision has been made by, which certifi- 
cates may be secured for five cents each; 
or fifty cents a dozen, by writing to the 
Literature Department, 276 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, or 2969 Vernon 
Avenue, Chicago. 


“First Fruits” gives a summary of 
werk of the Christian Americanization 
Committee as well as the results of the 
year’s work of the Christian American- 
ization Secretaries. Illustrated. Free. 


“My Friends,” the experiences of Miss 
Alice W. S. Brimson, published in the 
May number of Missions, pages 299, 
300, is now ready to be sent out in illus- 
trated leaflet form. Free. 


” 


“Ocean to Ocean,” the tenth annual 
number, contains messages from the mis- 
Sionaries with new features this year, as 
the special cover design and the chapters 
on Christian Centers and Christian 
Americanization. This publication is 
indispensable to program makers for 
circulars, but its usefulness does not end 
there: it has a place in the library of 
‘very woman interested in home mis- 
sions. Price, twenty-five cents. 


“Ocean to Ocean” Guide, contains 
Suggestions for using the book, compiled 
from replies to a questionnaire. Free. 
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Our Russian Baptist Bible Institute 


“We have just completed the most 
successful year in the history of this 
institution. We had twenty-five students, 
thirteen of whom. graduated. The 
graduates were all Russians but one, who 
is a Servian. Six of the graduates are 
anxious to go back to Russia as mis- 
sionaries. Four are willing to enter the 
ministry here, and three are willing to 
continue their studies in a higher school. 
At the commencement exercises Dr. 
Hovey was present and gave an inspir- 
ing address. 

“All these years we did not have a 
text-book on the Bible in the Russian 
language. Seeing the great need of one 
I published the first text-book.in Decem- 
ber, 1919, by the name ‘ Interpretation 
of the Bible.’ The book proved to be a 
very great help in the study of the 
Bible.”"—E-xiract from Report of Prof. 
John Bokmelder, Dean of the Russian 
Baptist Bible Institute, New York City. 


Rev. Martin Schmidt, a representative 
of the Christian Tract Society working 
among Russian prisoners of war in Ger- 
many, has recently received copies of 
Prof. Bokmelder’s “ Bible Interpreter,” 
and speaks in highest terms of it. He 
wrote from Cassel, Germany, where 
200,000 Russians were held at the time. 
When Mr. Martin showed the book to 
the members of his Russian Bible class 
considerable interest was shown because 
at last a book for which they had 
waited so long had been published in 
their native language. A request for 200 
books was sent back to America at once. 


A Remarkable Campaign 


When Church Edifice Secretary F. H. 
Divine successfully led the Arleta Bap- 
tist Church, Portland, Ore., in a suc- 
cessful campaign to raise $80,000 with 
which to erect a new church edifice and 
also to provide their full allotment to 
the New World Movement, the amount 
brought the total raised in cash and 
pledges by Baptist churches securing his 
services since April 1, 1918, to a grand 
total of $3,000,000. Since the happy 
culmination of the campaign in Portland 
and before the convening of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, he assisted the 
Loan Star Baptist Church of Prescott, 
Ariz., in the raising of $22,150, di- 
rected a campaign for the First Baptist 
Church of Cheyenne, Wyo., which re- 
sulted in the raising of $43,364 with 
which to rebuild and enlarge their 
church edifice, and then led the forces 
at the Olivet Baptist Church of Omaha, 
Neb., in passing an original goal of 
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$25,000 for a new church building by 
$3,202. 
News of the Work in Russia 


The letters received from Christian 
workers in Russia are very encouraging. 
Rev. J. Viens with his wife left the 
United States last summer for Vladi- 
vostock. At present he is in Blago- 
seshcensh, he writes as follows: 

Last week we had a Christian Work- 
ers’ Convention. From everywhere we 
get reports about the wonderful works 
of the Lord. The people are thirsting to 
hear the Word of God. In many places 
the Greek Orthodox churches get empty, 
and the peasants are asking us to go and 
preach to them. In some places rep- 
resentatives from the government come 
before the people asking that the Bap- 
tists would preach the gospel to them. 

We have a great need of workers at 
this difficult time. We have only eight- 
een workers for 187 villages, and 
more than 1,000 villages that are anxious 
to hear the Gospel of Jesus Christ. From 
all sides are coming requests to send out 
workers. 

We have in our church a continuous 
revival. In the last few months we have 
accepted in the church fifteen backsliding 
members, baptized ninety, and will bap- 
tize thirty-four next Sunday. Many 
more are willing to come. This great 
spiritual awakening is not only among 
the Orthodox people but also among the 
Molokans (a sect). I baptized their 
pastor with several others the 19th of 
January. 

Our church can only accommodate 500 
people; over 700 crowd in during the 
meeting, anxious to hear the words of 
life, and about 300 have to be turned 
away. 

Rev. M. Greotzone has just sent the 


following communication: “I have 
visited twenty different churches. We 
had a conference for three days. The 


house was crowded with people, large 
crowds surrounded the building outside. 
The mayor of the city came and spoke 
to the people with tears in his eyes of 
his appreciation for the work the Chris- 
tians were doing. From here I went to a 
village Podolovka, not a Christian per- 
son here, I stayed for five days preach- 
ing. Ten souls professed to accept 
Christ as their Saviour, and were bap- 
tized. 

“You may judge how expensive it is 
to live, one pound of bread costs eight 
rubles (before the war ten kopeks), 
pound of margerine seventy rubles (be- 
fore the war ten kopeks), bottle of milk 
fifteen rubles (formerly five kopeks).” 
(A ruble is the Russian unit of value, 
like our dollar, and was worth about fifty 
cents; a kopek is about a half cent in 
value.) 

Russia is in confusion. The people 
have had an opportunity to hear the 
gospel, which is their only hope. 
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Prayer and Stewardship 
By Secretary E. M. Poreat 


Te by-laws of the Board of Pro- 


motion contain the following state- 

ment of objectives: “ To promote 
ideals and practice of prayer and stew- 
ardship throughout the territory of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, and to do 
this as a means of deepening the re- 
ligious life and of increasing the efh- 
ciency of the denomination as a servant 
of the kingdom of God.” 


PROGRAM FOR THE COMING YEAR 


It is proposed to continue in the lines 
hitherto followed, with the addition of 
an Efficiency Secretary giving his time 
to the cultivation of local churches 
throughout the territory. The Depart- 
ment contemplates also the securing of 
a representative on each of the State 
Boards of Promotion, and also a repre- 
sentative in each local church. 

The local representative would be our 
point of contact through whom the lit- 
erature of the Department would reach 
the church, and who would be respon- 
sible for the organization of study 
classes, reading circles, prayer groups, 
etc.—in every way undertaking to press 
the ideals of the Department throughout 
the entire membership. 


A. PRAYER. 


1. The Family Altar. (Suggestions 
for use of “ Book of Remem- 
brance,” as an aid.) 

2. Schedules of Daily Bible Readings. 

3. Articles for denominational press 
on prayer. 

4. A series of tracts or perhaps chap- 
ters in a small volume on 
“Learning to Pray.” 

5. The Fellowship of Intercession. 


B. STEWARDSHIP. 


1. Keep in circulation tracts already 
named. 

2. The several forward movements 
through their Stewardship De- 
partments have agreed on a 
Stewardship Period beginning 
Januarv 17, the opening day of 
Thrift Week, and culminating 
February 20, with the signing of 
the cards of the League of Chris- 
tian Stewards. An every-mem- 
ber canvass may be a part of this 
program. 

3. By way of preparation for this 

Stewardship Period a_ study- 





book of four or five chapters on 
some such title as “The Chris- 
tian and Property,” each chapter 
to be followed with questions 
for class discussion. The fol- 
lowing are suggested as possible 
titles of these chapters: 


The Subject in the Bible. 
The Implications of the Cross. 
Private Property in the King- 
dom of God. 
God and Mammon. 
Spiritualizing Material Things. 
4. Bible school programs, entitled 
“ Stewardship,” running through 
four Sundays, to be used in the 
Bible schools in the Stewardship 
Period as above. 
5. Reading contests in the churches 
on Stewardship. 


6. Preparation of charts, mottos to be 
placed in churches. (See the 
Buffalo Exhibit.) 

7. Cooperation with the B. Y. P. U. A. 
in building up the Tithers 
League by the organization of 
Tithers Bands in local churches 
throughout the territory. 


In general the Department proceeds 
on the conviction that religion is pri- 
marily a relationship with God, and that 
it fulfils itself in one’s relationship with 
other persons in the use of the things 
God has made. The first of these rela- 
tionships is acknowledged in Prayer; 
the second in Stewardship. Thus it is 
clear that no higher aim is possible to 
us than the aim of helping our Baptist 
people everywhere to an adequate con- 
ception and practice of Prayer and 
Stewardship. In the achieving of this 
great aim the Department invokes the 
aid of all, relying especially upon State 
Promotion Directors and Pastors to 
make the Department as useful as pos- 
sible throughout the territory of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 


Some Past ACTIVITIES 


Beginning September 15, 1919, up to 
May 15, 1920, Secretary Poteat had at- 
tended 6 State Conventions, 3 Associa- 
tions, 3 General Conventions, 22 Con- 
ferences, the Student Volunteer Conven- 
tion and Southern Baptist Convention, 
2 Social Unions, 17 Schools of Methods, 
and visited 23 churches on Sunday in 7 
States. He wrote 9 tracts and 20 arti- 
cles for our denominational papers. 


“Prove Me Now, Saith the Lord ” 


By Rev. Rosert LINCOLN KELLEY 


HE writer has been requested by 
one of our denominational leaders 
to write an account of the proving 
of the promise of the Lord in the honest 
application of the missionary motive as 
the same became the basis of action in 
the experience of the Walworth Baptist 
Association, of Wisconsin. Dr. Hinson 
has said that if the Lord wished to 
give some disciples the greatest sur- 
prise of their lives he would but answer 
some of their prayers. Perchance some 
surprised disciples dwell then this day 
within the limits of Walworth County 
in the Badger State. 

This story ‘has its direct connection 
with both the Victory Campaign and 
that of the New World Movement. 
Walworth Association comprises nine 
churches with a total membership of 
950. Eighteen months ago, in February 
of 1919, four only of the nine churches 
had pastors; one of the four, Darien, 
having as acting pastor, the wife of the 
pastor, Rev. G. M. King, who was then 
with the “Y” in France. In directing 
the Victory Campaign the writer had the 
hearty cooperation of the pastors then 
on the fields, including Mrs. King, to- 
gether with the laymen of the churches 
and Mr. A. L. Drake, then principal of 
the Walworth city schools. One of the 
larger churches of the Association, Elk- 
horn, meeting a then discouraging situa- 
tion in spite of the faithful labors of a 
former pastor, Rev. A. T. Erickson, now 
at Green Bay, was seriously considering 
either disbanding or merging the mem- 
bership and property with that of the 
Congregational Church of Elkhorn. Lake 
Geneva Church was having but a Sunday 
supply for one service, with no pas 
toral work whatever, and was further 
burdened with a paving assessment of 
$1,400. The spirit and motive of the 
Victory Campaign so gripped the Asso- 
ciation that the result was that every 
field of the nine not only paid in full 
the missionary apportionments but to- 
gether put in $3,700, in the over-and- 
above pledges, and none in finer spirit 
than the Lake Geneva and Elkhorn 
churches. In the setting-up conferences 
arranged for Sunday mornings in these 
two churches the writer was reminded 
as he went to these fields of the state- 
ment credited to Bishop Phillips Brooks 
who, when asked what he would do if 
requested to preach for a church about 
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to disband, answered, “I would preach 
a red-hot missionary sermon.” The 
writer of this article does not wish 
directly to imply that the two churches 
here mentioned were at that particular 
point, yet he makes this statement of 
conditions and happenings with their 
full knowledge and consent. Further, 
he wishes to add that while necessarily 
he must here make personal references 
he is fully aware that he was but acting 
as the agent of a higher Power than his 
own. He preached the best missionary 
sermons he knew how to preach and 
God honored both his message and his 
messenger. Coincident with the mis- 
sionary response in these churches there 
came plans for the settlement of pas- 
tors, Mr. A. L. Drake, already men- 
tioned, giving up his principalship at 
Walworth and in june of 1919 becoming 
student-pastor at Lake Geneva, settling 
with his family upon that field and in 
the following October entering the Div- 
inity School of the University of Chi- 
cago; while Rev. Ralph Mayo, for some 
years the efficient pastor of the com- 
munity center Honey Creek Baptist 
Church of Honey Creek, Wisconsin, be- 
came pastor of the Elkhorn and Millard 
churches, his residence being at the 
county seat, Elkhorn. In closing at this 
time reference to the Victory Campaign 
the fact stands that, counting appor- 
tionment deficits as they were in Feb- 
ruary in 1919 plus what was raised in 
the six weeks of the campaign to cancel 
same and insure the pledges for over 
and above amounts, the associational 
churches gathered in over $4,700; that 
further, the Association went into the 
campaign with only four of the nine 
churches having pastors and emerged 
with all having pastoral supervision save 
one; further, that at the associational 
gathering in June, 1919, at Delavan, re- 
joicing in the pace its missionary giving 
showed, unanimous action was taken by 
the Association resulting in the selection 
of its own representatives on the for- 
eign field, namely Dr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick W. Meyer, of Capiz, in the Philip- 
pine Islands Mission. 

Within the past twelve months the 
Elkhorn church under Pastor Mayo has 
launched—with the cooperation of the 
Home Mission Society under its Rural 
Church director, Dr. Rolvix Harlan, to- 
gether with the assistance of the Roundy 
Fund of the Wisconsin Baptist State 
Convention—the building of a com- 
munity center parish-house involving the 
expenditure of $10,000, a building now 
in course of construction. The Millard 
and Elkhorn churches have each recently 
11 a spontaneous movement raised the 
— of their beloved undershepherd 


Entering now the history of the New 
World Movement campaign we are per- 
mitted to deal in exact facts and figures 
with the permission of those individuals 
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and churches mentioned. Pastor Drake 
was settled in June of last year as al- 
ready stated as student-pastor on the 
Lake Geneva field, his ‘salary being 
$1,100, but without parsonage. He ac- 
cordingly rented a house for his family 
of four, himself and wife and two little 
children, his wife renting. rooms to sup- 
plement the income; this made necessary 
by present living costs. Early this spring 
the house was sold over their heads 
with the result that their furniture had 
to be stored in a barn while they found 
temporary housing with a member of 
their congregation. In spite of this try- 
ing experience Pastor Drake, sensitive 
to the challenge of the denominational 
program, went before his church with 
the definite statement that the spiritual 
objectives of the New World Movement 
were such that Lake Geneva would have 
to forego all thought of a parsonage and 
accept their allotment in the campaign 
and do their best. To insure success 
in this effort he dropped out for the 
spring quarter from his work at the 
Divinity School. He was further chosen 
director of the campaign for the Wal- 
worth Association. The Lake Geneva 
church was the first in Wisconsin to go 
over the top, raising over $7,000 on an 
allotment of $6,660. The church had 
as its local director Mr. Smith, cashier 
of the Farmers State Bank of Lake Gen- 
eva, who with his wife united with the 
church during the past year. 


REMARKABLE RESULTS 


The Association has raised to date in 
pledges $46,253.38, the following amounts 
being credited to the respective churches: 
Brick Church, Walworth, $6,400; Lake 
Geneva, $7,000; Elkhorn, $4,345; Darien, 
$3,300; Millard, $2,715; East Delavan, 
$1,370; Silver Lake, $300; Spring 
Prairie, $500; Delavan, $20,323.38. But 
figures may never adequately tell the 
story. In the recent associ:.tional meet- 
ing at Lake Geneva it was discovered 
that, without any campaign for life en- 
listment, a natural by-product of the 
campaign had come in the surrender 
of three young lives now definitely 
pledged for missionary service; further 
that churches were having great spiritual 
reflexes—Lake Geneva five baptisms, 
Elkhorn-Millard twelve baptisms, Dela- 
van eleven baptisms with more to come. 
The Delavan church recently, while con- 
tinuing with the other associational 
churches to cooperate in the support of 
Dr. Meyers in the Philippines, has 
chosen Dr. Henry Topping, of Japan, 
as its own foreign missionary pastor; 
the church also having a survey com- 
mittee now at work to draft, upon the 
basis of the idea of the denominational 
survey committee and New World 
Movement, its own local forward-look- 
ing program. 

The sequel in the Lake Geneva church 
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will complete the story. Within two 
weeks after the church had led Wis- 
consin churches over the line in the 
New World Movement the society pur- 
chased at a real bargain a $3,500 prop- 
erty for a parsonage, in which today 
the pastor and his family are residing. 
The third Sunday after the missionary 
drive with its successful issue the 
church had a love feast at the home of 
their beloved and consecrated leader, 
and left on his hands a small grocery 
store in an old-fashioned donation, this 
together with a check for $115. He has 
had several flattering offers to take pas- 
torates elsewhere but he stays with Lake 
Geneva, and this fall plans to return to 
his courses of study in the Divinity 
School at Chicago. 

As we close this recital of facts we 
but quote the promise, “ Bring ye all 
the tithes into the storehouse. . . and 
prove me now herewith, saith the Lord 
of hosts, if I will not open you the 
windows of heaven, and pour you out 
a blessing, that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it.” God is in his 
program and his promise waits for its 
fulfilment only upon men’s faith in him 
and his word and the objectives to which 
he offers his ringing challenge. 


Delavan Church Study, Delavan, Wis. 


(This shows what churches can do if 
they catch the spirit of the Master. The 
example ts inspiring. Let other associa- 
tions follow and the Hundred Millions 
will soon be raised.) 


A Prayer 


O Lord Christ, Who art blessed for- 
evermore, King of kings, Lord of lords, 
Ruler of all nature, Son of God’s love, 
we adore Thee. Thy Kingdom is an 
everlasting kingdom, and we glory in it. 
We praise Thee for the lot of our inher- 
itance. We pray for grace to live 
worthy of our high calling. Help us to 
live pure, speak true, right wrong, and 
follow Thee, our King. Amen. 


Courtesy is a Virtue 


A student at the Moody Bible In- 
stitute of Chicago was asked to show 
a gentleman (a stranger to him and the 
city) around the institute buildings. 
This he did thoroughly and cheerfully. 
The man asked him his name and a 
couple of weeks afterward wrote him 
a very nice letter, thanking him for 
the service rendered, to which he re- 
plied. Some months later this student 
received another letter asking if he was 
still in the institute, to which he re- 
sponded, and by return mail received a 
check for $100. The student had been 
praying especially for two things, 
namely, money to get his eyes straight- 
ened and money to give to missions. He 
used $50 for his eyes and gave $50 for 
missions. 
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A Good Start for the Fall 


Why not plan a picnic late in Sep- 
tember, or a get-together supper at the 
church, and tell of your experiences at 
the summer conferences or assemblies 
your members have attended? 

Have the girls who had the privilege 
of attending one of these conferences 
bring a report of all the helpful sug- 
gestions they received. Then have the 
chairman of your program committee 
ready to present her outline program for 
the year, and I surely hope every chapter 
will follow Miss Applegarth’s “ Ready- 
to-Serve” program. Let one girl tell 
about the Reading Contest and distribute 
the slips; another can explain our two 
other contests, the Essay which is the 
same as we had two years ago, and the 
Resumé which is entirely new this year. 
It means a resumé of either “ The Bible 
and Missions” or “ Serving the Neigh- 
borhood,” two thousand words in length. 
Send for the leaflet explaining it. Let 
another be prepared to present our White 
Cross work, and still another speak on 
tithing. Don’t you see what an enthu- 
siastic meeting you could have especially 
as all of these talks would be inter- 
spersed with plenty of songs and cheers? 

Send for all of these plans to me at 
218 Lancaster Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., or 
to the Literature Department, 276 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. The “ Ready- 
to-Serve” programs are ten cents each, 
but all the others are free. Write to.me 
if I can give you any further help, for 
we want this to be our best year of 
service for the Master as Worth While 
Girls. 


Good, better, best! 
We'll never let it rest, 
Till our good is better, 
And our better—best. 


LESS Note. 


Additional Reading Contest Report 


I am glad to report three more chap- 
ters which qualified on our Reading Con- 
test last year, but whose reports did not 
reach me in time to be included with the 
former list. 


Chapter 1547, Montgomery, W. Va., 
first year. 

Chapter 1511, First 
N. Y., second year. 

Chapter 568, Lake Avenue Church, 


Church, Troy, 


Vacation Days 


From coast to coast—east, west, north, 
south, on mountaintop and quiet shores, 
Guild girls are gathering. In street 
parties and hikes, by the light of the 
open campfire, Christian friendships are 
deepening. In song and in class, and in 
the hushed moments of camp prayers 
friendship with the Master is becoming 
more and more real, and many because 
of the definite facts presented and the 
urgency of the world’s need and because 
they love him are pledging life for his 
service. 

Did your Chapter send a delegate to 
a Baptist Assembly or a Summer School 
of Missions? In this a number of our 





and a vision for even greater things this 
year. Aren’t we proud of our Italian 
Guild Sisters? Will you match their 
achievements in your Chapter? 


National Guild Meetings at Buffalo 


Youth is always forward looking, and 
there is always a new horizon for for- 
ward-looking girls. Our Guild meetings 
were two of the most joy-giving, far- 
looking sessions of the Convention, for 
the eyes of all seemed centered on the 
task—to win the world for Christ. Even 
in the conference on methods and plans, 
when between four and five hundred 
leaders and girls gathered, there was the 
deep note of spiritual power, an assur- 
ance of Christ’s approval and blessing, 
and a new consecration to the Guild 
work of another year. 

Our rally program attracted a large 
audience, and it was pronounced the 
“best ever” by all. The program opened 
with a processional by Buffalo W. W. G. 





ITALIAN W. W. G. CHAPTER, OF PHILADELPHIA 


“new American” Chapters have set a 
worthy example for some of the Amer- 
ican Chapters. We give a picture of our 
fine Italian Chapter in Philadelphia. It 
was organized in January, 1919, and 
has an active membership of twelve. 
They meet together once each week for 
White Cross work and mission study. 
Of course they studied the Survey! The 
girls give the program themselves and 
occasionally give a missionary entertain- 
ment to the Sunday school. All have 
had a share in the Guild dormitory in 
Swatow and have found real joy in giv- 
ing—can’t you tell it by their smiles? 
The crowning glory of this year’s record 
was made when they sent their president 
and secretary to the Summer School of 
Missions at Chambersburg. They have 
gone back loaded with plans and “ pep” 


and Guild guests, a stirring song-service 
and the introduction of many of our 
associational secretaries, several State, 
and four district officers. We were 
happy to welcome one who came all the 
way from West Washington. Miss Alma 
Noble presided in her beautiful way. 
The serious note was struck by the open- 
ing prayer by Miss Crissman. Our Guild 
speakers were the very best in the pre- 
sentation of the various lines of world 
wide work, city missions, Christian 
Americanization, foreign missions, and 
new volunteers. After formal introduc- 
tion by Miss Noble, Miss Crissman gave 
an appropriate Scripture lesson. The 
program was as follows: 

“T was hungry ... Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of these, ye 
have done it unto me.” 
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Miss Hazel Isley, worker among chil- 
dren at Judson House, New York City. 

‘Now concerning the stranger that is 
within thy gates . . . what doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justly, 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God.” 

Miss Naomi Fletcher, Christian Amer- 
icanization Secretary. Miss Fletcher is 
a volunteer from the State W. W. G. 
rally held in Iowa a year ago. 

“Lo, all.authority hath been given unto 
me, ask and I will give thee the heathen 
for thine inheritance and the uttermost 
parts of the world for thy possession.” 

Miss Helen Munroe, one of the 
trustees'of the Union Christian College 
at Tokyo. Following her challenging 
appeal for more workers in foreign 
lands, these words were read: 

“But how shall they believe in Him 
ot whom they have not heard, and how 
shall they hear unless someone be sent? 
Then said I, Lord, here am I, send me.” 

Miss Margaret Wolcott, a volunteer 
now ready to sail for India responded 
joyously. Those who saw her and heard 
that heart message on “true happiness ” 
will never forget. 

How rich in spiritual power and bless- 


. ing were those closing moments when 


Miss Noble asked the volunteers for defi- 
nite service to come forward. From all 
over the house they came—twenty-one of 
the finest and best, ready in their own 
lives to let Christ be supreme, eager to 
go forth to tell others that some day, 
somewhere, they too might “ Crown Him, 
Lord of All.” 

May the inspiration and power of this 
meeting be carried throughout all our 
work this coming year. 


Miss Noble’s Report 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the World 
Wide Guild was held in the Prospect 
Avenue Church on the evening of June 
22, and it was most inspiring. Miss 
Crissman and Miss Noble conducted the 
meeting and by way of variety the first 
fifteen minutes were given to the sing- 
ing of W. W. G.-songs. This was fol- 
lowed by the introduction of district, 
State, and association leaders. It was 
a rare treat to have messages from two 
Americanization workers, Miss Naomi 
Fletcher and Miss Hazel Ilsley; and 
trom Miss Helen Munroe, of Japan. 
The last earnest message was from Miss 
Margaret Wolcott, one of Vassar’s 
graduates and one of the Master’s 
chosen ones who sails in the fall to 
India. Her appeal to the girls was 
tender and convincing, and her face 
radiated the happiness she had in her 
heart since yielding her life to him. 
In response to a request for all in the 
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audience whose lives were pledged to 
active missionary service, at least twenty- 
five girls arose. A prayer of consecra- 
tion followed, and every one was con- 
scious of the Master’s presence. 

On Friday afternoon, at two o'clock, 
the W. W. G. Conference was held in 
the same place. There were over four 
hundred and fifty people in attendance, 
including four district secretary-direc- 
tors, eight State, and fifteen. association 
leaders. Plans for the coming year’s 
work were enthusiastically received. 
Miss Applegarth contributed valuable 
suggestions on “ Programs—My Own 
and Others”; Mrs. T. R. St. John led 
the discussion on “The Reading Con- 
test”; Mrs. D. A. Ferrodell spoke, as 
an expert, on “ Summer Assemblies and 
State Rallies”; and Mrs. Kirby on 
“ Survey Study Classes.” One goal for 
the coming year is five hundred Mission 
Study groups within our Guild chapters ; 
also, one thousand Reading Course 
groups. There has not been a more 
helpful nor practical conference since 
the organization of the World Wide 
Guild, and everything points to a year 
of intensive study and activity. 


Pithy Sentences from Some District 
Guild Leaders 


Salvation for service, not for selfish 
satisfaction, is the keynote of the 
thought of our W. W. G. girls today. 
Nine associational rallies have been held 
this year in New Jersey and nine in east 
Pennsylvania. Miss Noble and Miss 
Crissman have been helpful. Who can 
gauge the wonderful possibilities in the 
enrichment of mind of the young women 
who have. read 2,417 books. We look 
forward with joy. Our W. W. G. is 
a training school for service—Frances 
Langstroth. 

Rallies have been held in four States. 
One of our chapters has qualified for 
the third time in the Reading Contest. 
Two of our girls entered the Short 
Story Contest. A New England girl de- 
signed the Jubilee button and New Eng- 
land W. W. G.’s pledged over $800 on 
the W. W. G. Jubilee building —Mrs. 
Sherman Perry. 

The outstanding feature of the year 
has been the visit of Miss Helen Criss- 
man to a large number of the churches 
throughout New York State. The girls 
gathered in goodly numbers in twenty- 
six associational rallies and smaller 
groups to meet Miss Crissman and to 
hear her message, as a result of which 
the entire constituency of the World 
Wide Guild Chapters is working harder 
than ever. The W. W. G. girls of New 
‘York pledged nearly $2,000 to the Golden 
Jubilee Fund, making Miss Alma Noble 
a “Golden Day.” Many girls have done 
Americanization work. Others have 
helped to organize the younger children 
into World Crusade groups. 
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Two conferences have been held, one 
in Syracuse, the other in New York 
City. Twelve girls came forward as 
volunteers for definite Christian service. 
Two are already in training, one at the 
Chicago Training School and the other 
at Hasseltine House under appointment 
for East China—Mrs. T. R. St. John. 

The girls have read 1,490 missionary 
books. It cannot be computed what this. 
may mean in added interest. With four 
earnest, efficient State secretary-direc- 
tors we look forward to splendid ad- 
vance.—Mrs. Earle V. Pierce. 

There has been an increase in num- 
bers and interest. Some of the girls 
are seeking to adjust their choice of a 
life work to the claims of the mission 
field. The Survey makes a strong ap- 
peal for young people to give their lives 
to supply the needs and many of our 
Chapters have been making a systematic 
study of it. The response to the appeal 
of the White Cross has been very grati- 
fying —Mrs. J. Wallace Coxhead. 

The Survey is occupying a prominent 
place in all programs. Baptisms have 
been reported from a number of Chap- 
ters. God is working in the hearts 
of the girls. Many are considering 
seriously definite Christian service as a 
life work. Four lowa girls are now im 
training. The outlook for the future is. 
encouraging —Mrs. Robert Plympton. 


A Letter from Miss Finney 
Thandaring, Upper Burma, 
April 16, 1920. 


Dear Miss Noble: I notice that most 
of the wants I’ve been expressing have 
been turned over to you, and now I am 
turning to you with some trouble. A 
girl sent a lovely big box of music; I 
tore her address from the corner of the 
wrapper, and it got lost before I suc- 
ceeded in getting a note of thanks writ- 
ten to her. Whether the wind blew it 
away, or one of my tidy house-girls 
destroyed it as a scrap of paper, I don’t 
know, but anyway it’s gone. I kept 
hoping that an accompanying letter 
would come from her, but it never did; 
so now I don’t know what to do except 
to ask you to print a small personal 
note of thanks in MIssIoNs, as well as a 
general thank-you to all who have re- 
sponded to my calls. I think I have 
written and asked some of the Karen 
girls to write to all the donors except 
Miss Mary Stewart. I think she lives. 
in Boston and I do want her to know 
that her gift arrived and was very much 
appreciated, 

Ma Negwe Yone, whose picture you 
printed in March Missions, is a teacher 
in Bassein instead of Moulmein. I per- 
haps did not make that clear in my let- 
ter. Anyway, it is gratifying to know 
that people at home realize that I belong 
in Moulmein with Miss Lindberg—even 
though I have left her alone for a year 
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now, and it looks as if I’d have to leave 
her for half a year longer, until Miss 
Pound returns with Miss Ida Davis, who 
has been appointed to Bassein by our 
reference committee. I am anxious to 
see her, I can tell you. 

My year in Bassein has been a very 
pleasant and profitable experience, on 
the whole, but I shall be glad to get 
back again to the place and the language 
I started out in. Pwo Karen is enough 
different from Sgau to make it impos- 
sible for one of my meager experience 
to dabble in both. Also being in a place 
where Pwo is used almost entirely has 
made it somewhat difficult for me to put 
enough time on Sgau to be prepared for 
my second examination in that language. 


MISSIONS 


Just now I am enjoying a happy vaca- 
tion in a most delightful place in the 
hills about thirty miles east of Toungoo. 
The hills are densely wooded, and there 
are some lovely spots for picnics. A 
twenty-minute walk brings us to a lovely 
mountain brook down between the hills 
among bamboos and other thick jungly 
growths. We have been there twice and 
saw unmistakable signs of elephants 
having passed that way—probably tame, 
working elephants, as this is too near 
civilization for wild ones. If any of my 
pictures of this vacation are good I'll 
send them some day. Lovingly, in His 
name, Nona G. FINNEY. 

For a few months yet, Pwo Karen 
School, Bassein, Burma. 
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Children’s World Crusade Conference 


The Conference of the leaders of the 
C. W. C. on Friday at the Prospect 
Avenue Church was attended by about 
200 people, 11 of whom were State and 
15 association secretary-directors. Two 
districts, East Central and New York, 
had every State officer present, and six 
of the ten districts had one or more 
present. There was a gratifying display 
of posters and handwork sent by the 
different organizations. 

Some of the suggestions given in the 
discussion are mentioned below: 

Where it is impossible to organize 
boys and girls together, organize them 
separately. 

Work through the departments of the 
Sunday school. 

Where classes of the Sunday school 
are organized in separate companies, 
have two or three meetings a year with 
all the companies coming together, giv- 
ing a missionary play for one. 

Interest the church people, as well as 
the children, in the C. W. C. through a 
yearly city rally. 

Stimulate interest in the honor points 
by having a contest in the city or county 
for points, offering a prize which may 
be held by the winner until another com- 
pany earns it. 

Make a permanent poster to announce 
the meetings and also to serve’as a bul- 
letin board for the company notices. 

Special exercises and materials for 
Heralds and suggestions for Jewel Band 
rallies were discussed. 

The same meeting was most valuable 
in suggestion. Twenty-five children of 
the different Crusader Companies of the 
city were present, not‘ knowing in the 


least what was to happen. Seven girls 
of Co. No. 23 gave a dialog, “ How to 
Remember,” which has been printed by 
the Board of Education for the use of 
companies using “ Lamp-Lighters Across 
the Sea.” Miss Applegarth, in present- 
ing the program, carried out exactly the 
suggestions in “‘ How To Use” for chap- 
ter three of “ Lamp-Lighters Across the 
Sea.” The children cooperated wonder- 
fully in acting out the story as she 
directed them while she told it. With 
the minute instruction given in “ How 
to Use,” and after seeing it done so 
successfully, the most timid leader will 
enthusiastically attempt it. Mrs. Carter, 
of Pittsburgh, directed the handwork 
that the children did after the program, 
showing just how to prepare the work 
first. They completed five each of the 
following, a Chinese boy and girl, wheel- 
barrow, carabou, new flag of China, and 
a Filipino house. This finished work 
was taken to the Convention Hall for 
display till the close of the Convention. 
It seemed hardly possible that such per- 
fect work could be done by children 
to whom the leader was a total stranger 
and in the presence of 200 adults. 
Miss Applegarth had three lessons 
also on the following days on the Home 
Mission Study Book, “Mr. Friend O’ 
Man.” I recommend every leader to 
place an order for it immediately, so 
that she may -have it as soon as it comes 
off the press. It is thirty-five cents, as is 
“Lamp-Lighters Across the Sea”; 
“How to Use” is ten cents. Order 
them now and be ready for a thrilling 
series of meetings next winter. 
Remember “The Sunshine Baby” is 
especially your story. Make the baby 
an honorary member. : 





Mr. Friend O’ Man 


In the junior study book for next 
year, we have a real delight before us. 
“Mr. Friend O’ Man” abounds in op- 
portunities for the free play of the 
imagination, and in delightful verses and 
songs, which can be memorized easily. 
The story of how the City of As-It-Is, 
an ordinary city of the everyday type, 
was changed into the City of Is-To-Be 
by the life in it of a man who cared 
more for justice and righteousness and 
godly principles than for self, is en- 
hanced by so much human nature that 
it compels undivided attention. The 
subtle teaching is that as Christ came 
and lived among men, so his mission 
aries today are transforming men and 
neighborhoods by their lives and ideals. 
The leader must not leave all the prac- 
tical application to be made by the chil- 
dren, lest their interest in the story ab- 
sorb them to the exclusion of the appli- 
cation. 

A cardboard representation of the 
City of As-It-Is can easily be made by 
using package boxes from the dry-goods 
stores. 

This poem of the City of Is-To-Be is 
set to music and should be learned at 
the first meeting, so as to be used dur- 
ing the winter. 


City Sonc 
We live in the City of Is-To-Be, 
The finest city on earth; 
The city of love and kind charity, 
The city of joy and mirth. 
We live in the City of Is-To-Be, 
The happiest city you'll find, 
Where everybody has a friend 
And everybody’s kind. 


Chorus: 


You may have your town, wher- 
ever it is, 

But the only city for me, 

Is the one where each is a friend 
of all, 

The City of Is-To-Be. 


We live in the City of Is-To-Be, 

The sweetest place in the land; 

The streets are all clean and the air 
is pure, 

And flowers on every hand. 

We live in the City of Is-To-Be, 

The only one under the sun, 

Where no one envies, no one scorns, 

And high and low are one. 


Send to the Literature Department, 276 
Fifth Ave., New York City, for “ Mr. 
Friend O’ Man,” thirty-five cents, and 
the “ Manual of Suggestions for Lead- 
ers,” ten cents extra. 

Since the two books, “ Mr. Friend O’ 
Man” and “Lamp-Lighters Across the 
Sea” and the manuals are so complete, 
there will be no separate program for 
Crusaders this year. 
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New Fuel 


1. “The Manual for C. W. C. Lead- 
ers” has been revised and reprinted. 

2. There is a slight change on the 
Crusader envelopes. 

3. “The Little Chinese Buffalo Boy,” 
a story which came in a letter from 
Suifu, China, to the Crusaders, has been 
printed and should be in the hands of 
every member of every Company. 

4. “How to Remember,” by Lura EI- 
liott, an exercise on the Books of the 
Bible, will be a splendid introduction to 
the study of “Lamp-Lighters Across 
the Sea.” This, when ordered in quan- 
tities of more than two, is two cents 
each. 

5. The Herald Programs will be ready 
in October. Mrs. E. S. Osgood has pre- 
pared two on our Japanese kindergar- 
tens, and everyone who used the ones 
she wrote last year will anticipate an 
equal pleasure this year. Her sister, 
Mrs. F. S. Osgood, has written the two 
programs on Kodiak, which assures us a 
treat, both in material and arrangement. 


Ler Every LEADER SEND EARLY FoR HER 
WINTER’s SUPPLY 


ATTRACTIVE ATTRACTOSCOPES 


One of the “busy corners” of the N. 
B. C. was the one in the Department 
of Missionary Education, where the At- 
tractoscope was operating. The pictures 
of the C. W. C. organizations were 
among the best shown and created a 
demand for a larger number to be at 
the disposal of the department. There- 
fore, whenever it is possible to take the 
pictures of our groups at work or at 
play, particularly in any distinctly suc- 
cessful work, it will contribute to the 
value and usefulness of the department 
to have a copy of those pictures sent 
to Miss Mary Noble. It is only through 
the cooperation of the local leaders that 
these pictures become available, and it 
will be most heartily appreciated. 


ET, 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(Additional W. W. G. News) 
Another Guild Banquet 


One hundred girls sat down to the 
“First Aid” banquet given by the World 
Wide Guild Chapters of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Akron, O. The Guild colors 
of blue and white predominated.: Based 
on the idea that Christ is the first aid 
for the world, the following program of 
toasts was given by girls in Red Cross 
costume. “ Taking the Temperature of 
a Society,” “An Organ Recital at the 
Free Clinic,” “The X-Ray Specialist,” 
and “The Physician’s Prescription.” 
Mrs. C. H. Snashall, the pastor’s wife, 
acted as toastmistress, and Mrs. A. S. 





MISS TORS 


Morze most vividly presented her work 
of Christian Americanization among the 
30,000 Poles of Toledo. The immediate 
and pressing needs of the Community 
House maintained by the Federated 
Churches of Akron were also brought 
to the attention of the gathering. Mu- 
sical numbers, Guild songs, and cheers 
added to the enthusiasm of the evening. 
The above is but one of a series of 
“First Aid to the Injured” programs 
for use in connection with the 1919-1920 
international study books, “ The Crusade 
of Compassion for the Healing of the 
Nations,” and “Christian Americaniza- 
tion.” 


Twenty-six Good Luck Pennies, and 
What They Did 


The following account was sent. by 
Mrs. Alta M. Smith, of Williamsport. 
Pa., Guild Secretary for Northumber- 
land Association, and sister of Mrs. 
Butz. It is given here in the hope that 
other W. W. G. girls may receive in- 
spiration from the example of this pa- 
tient and cheerful sufferer, whose life 
will live on, we are sure, over in China. 

My sister was not a missionary, that 
is, on any field, but she surely was, 
among her family and friends. When 
she was seventeen years old she con- 
tracted tuberculosis, but at the end of 
the year the doctors pronounced hers an 
arrested case, and soon afterward she 
was married. ; 

For years it had been her dream, and 
also her husband’s, to support a mis- 
sionary in China, their thought being, 
“The missionary can work while we 
sleep.” With so much expense, their 
ambition was never realized. 

She was ill at home two years, when, 
after an operation, she passed away. 
During all her sickness she was won- 
derful. The young girls all loved her 
and used to call on, her just to be en- 
couraged and helped. One lady told 
her one day, “ Whenever I am blue and 
discouraged, feel I need a tonic I always 
run in to talk to you, dear.” 

Her death was as beautiful as her life, 
if one can call death “beautiful.” The 
last words we heard her say were, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep,” etc. 
She was only twenty-eight when she 
died, and had been ill eleven years. 

After she had gone, we found twenty- 
six “good luck” pennies—pennies she 
had found and saved. I kept them for 
over a year. Then the thought came to 
me, “I must not keep these pennies this 
way; I will give one penny to each 
Circle in my Association and ask the 
girls to increase the pennies in any way 
they possibly can, and we will use the 
money we then have for a gift to mis- 
sions.” So as associational secretary- 
director I took the pennies to our asso- 
ciation and gave one penny to a circle. 
The girls were enthusiastic and prom- 
ised to do their best by April Ist, 1920. 
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From time to time I sent them re- 
minders, and would sometimes hear 
what they were doing. One Circle was 
selling its penny. One person would 
buy it for a quarter and sell it to some- 
one else. One chapter gave all its tithing 
money. One or two had entertainments, 
and a couple a rummage sale. Some 
saved their “Lincoln” head pennies, 
sold salted peanuts, etc. One girl was 
afraid her chapter would not have any 
money, and the last week she worked 
overtime and earned $7. One Circle 
of women in a small town raised $30 
in memory of one of their young girls, 
Alice Greenlaw. The church is too 
small for a chapter, but this young 
woman was a member of the Women’s 
Circle. 

I promised the winning Circle a prize. 
and when the money was all in, I found 
that the Junior W. W. G., of the First 
Church, Williamsport, had won. They 
raised $92.39. On June 11th, at their 
meeting, I will give them a large framed 
picture of Ruth and Naomi, which they 
will hang in their Guild room 

The letters written by the girls to me 
when they sent in their money were 
wonderful. They all said it meant so 
much to them as a Circle to do it, and 
some of them did not return the orig- 
inal penny but want to use it again 
next year. 

We always spoke of the money as the 
“Ada Celia Penny Money.” Twenty- 
Six pennies were given out and $402.74 
was returned. My sister’s name was 
Ada Celia Shea Butz. 

Could anything have worked out bet- 
ter? The penny money counted on the 
big $100,000,000 drive, as I had it all in 
in time. 

Miss Prescott suggested that we use 
it to furnish one or more rooms in the 
W. W. G. Dormitory at Swatow and 
have Ada’s picture in one of the rooms. 
She added, “ You could make the life 
of this beloved young woman in Amer- 
ica live on in the lives of these schaol- 
girls of China.” 

Could anything be nicer, when our 
Association Guild girls are already in- 
terested in the new dormitory; they 
having raised and sent $153 Jubilee 
money. or 


All Crusaders or Heralds who have 
been getting subscribers for MIsstons 
should report to Miss Noble by Novgm- 
ber Ist, 1920. 


* # <*« 


A Prayer for the Year 


O God our Father, we pray that our 
eyes may be opened to behold wonderful 
things out of Thy Law. We ask for the 
Spirit of Christ by Whom the eyes of 
our understanding may be illumined. 
Help us to show to those around that 
we have been with Jesus, and have 
learned of Him. Amen. 








THE TRANSFORMED HOUSE AND THE BARN THAT BECAME A DORMITORY 


Camp Newton 


The gift to Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society by Rear Admiral L. 
H. Chandler and wife in memory of his father, 
the late Senator William Eaton Chandler. 


It concerned the boys and girls of our 
beloved missionaries who lived with Mrs. 
Robert C. West in the Newton Center 
Home for Missionaries’ Children. Ona 
spring morning in 1910, at the breakfast 
table, Mother West told the exciting 
news that they were to go to the hills of 
New Hampshire for the summer. A 
few weeks later the plan was carried 
out and they all migrated to Waterloo, 
New Hampshire, a small town near 
Warner, about a hundred miles north- 
west of Boston on the Claremont branch 
of the Boston and Maine Railroad. A 
different frame of mind existed in the 
inhabitants of Waterloo and their sum- 
mer guests when it became known that 
twenty-six children were to occupy the 
““Cilley Place” for the vacation period. 
Many were the frowns and misgivings. 
One of these summer residents whose 
homestead adjoined the Cilley property 
expressed himself in no uncertain tone. 
He was none other than Hon. W. E. 
Chandler, Secretary of the Navy under 
President Arthur, and for many years a 
United States Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. But Mother West and the chil- 
dren came, and shortly Senator Chandler 
and the villagers changed their opinion 
and loved them all. Again in 1911 the 
children went to Waterloo and it was 
during this summer that Senator Chan- 
dler purchased the property and imme- 
diately planned with Mrs. West how it 
could be better adapted to the needs of 
the: children. In 1912 he gave a lease for 
five years, afterward increasing it to ten, 
charging only a small rent, all of which 
and more too he turned back in improve- 
ments. Camp Newton, as it was named, 
was formerly only a one-story farm- 
house with low attic, long ell, and 
piazza running the length of the house. 
The attic was finished for a girls’ dor- 
mitory with four dormer windows, a 
new dining-room was built, and numer- 
ous changes were made. The big New 
England barn, practically new, was 


made into quarters for the boys. About 
nine acres were included with the house 
and privilege to have as large a garden 
as was desired. Under the versatile 
skill of Mrs. West and the valiant aid of 
some of the older boys, large yearly 
crops have been raised, enough to sup- 
ply the table during the summer, and 
nearly enough potatoes for a winter’s 
supply at Newton Center. Jellies and 
jam and such good things too were a 
part of the summer’s harvest that tasted 
good in the winter months in the New- 
ton Center Home. 

In 1915 a cottage across the road 
known as the Dunn Cottage was also 
leased to the society. This has been 
rented to some of our missionary fami- 
lies each season and has often served as 
an overflow for Camp Newton. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1917 Senator Chan- 
dler was’ missed around the camp, for 
he was ill. Mrs. West writes: “On 
the last visit made to Mr. Chandler in 
the fall of 1917, when telling him of 
the pleasant summer we had had, and 
expressing our appreciation of his hav- 
ing made it possible for us to have this 
delightful summer home, he replied that 
it was the one thing which he had been 
able to do in his life that had given him 
perfect joy, and for which he felt he 
had been repaid to so great an extent 
by the appreciation shown him by so 
many boys and girls.’ On November 
30 of the same year he died. As the 
lease had not expired the children con- 
tinued to go to the camp. This they 
will now be able to do every year, for 
last spring a letter was received from 
the United States Naval War College, 
Newport, R. I., which said: “We wish 
in our joint names to present to your 
society the Camp Newton property, 
which will include the cottage opposite 
the camp, the same to be presented in 
memory of my father and of his great 
interest in the camp.” (Signed) Ltoyp 
H. CHANDLER, AGATHA CHANDLER, U. S. 
Naval War College, Newport, R. I. 

Of this gift Mother West says: ‘“ The 
gift of Camp Newton to the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety for the Home for Missionaries’ 
Children by Rear Admiral Chandler and 


his wife, is a beautiful appreciation of 
his father’s memory. Around the world 
in the hearts of the fathers, mothers, 
young men, and young women and chil- 
dren, there will be a deep sense of joy, of 
gratitude, for these have been happy, 
wholesome, healthful years for the boys 
and girls, and to try to express the grati- 
tude of the many who have enjoyed and 
been benefited by the camp-life would 
be a vain attempt. However, none more 
deeply appreciates what this camp has 
meant and will mean to so many 
children, than the one who has had 
the privilege of being the substitute 
‘ parents.’ ” 

Senator Chandler’s first wife was a 
sister of Prof. J. H. Gilmore, of 
Rochester University, author of the 
hymn, “ He Leadeth Me,” and father of 
Prof. David Gilmore, of Judson Col- 
lege, Rangoon, Burma. 


* * * 


Glossary for Names in the Article on 
Work in Africa 
(See page 458 ff.) 
Congo Belge—Kongo Belge (latter 
one syllable, as Belj). 
Vanga—Van’/gah. Matadi—Mab-talh’- 
de. 
Mukimvika—Moo-kim-ve’-kah. 
pesi—Kim-pa’-se. 
Banza Manteke—Ban’-zah Man-ta’-ke. 
Lukunga—Loo-koon’-gah. 
Sona Bata—So’-nah Bah’-tah. 
Tshumbiri—Tshoom-be’-re. 
Ntondo—Tone’-do. Ngwunu—Gwoo’- 


Kim- 


noo. 
Miss Grage—Pronounced to rhyme 
with “age.” 


This is not perfect but as near as 
sound differences permit. In Matadi, 
this first “a” is short, much as in 
“mat,”. or between that and “ maht.” 
“U” is “oo.” “O” is long unless 
otherwise specified. Final “e,” as in 
Kimpese, does not have the broad “a” 
sound, but something between “a” and 
“e.” “N” is practically silent, though 
the native manages to give it a nasal 
sound. “Tsh” is not impossible, though 
the omission of the “t” would not be 
unpardonable, 
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For Girls of Every Land We Pray 


“QO young women upon whom the 
ends of the ages have indeed come, what 
manner of persons ought you to be, set 
as you are where a whole race looks to 
you for light and leadership and spir- 
ittual strength?” 


THANKSGIVING 


For those who are the light of the 
home, the inspiration of their friends, 
the hope of coming generations. 


PENITENCE 


For weak compliance in the un-Chris- 
tian standards, worldly ambitions, or 
family selfishness, which have kept 
many girls from pursuing their ideals 
and exerting their best influence. 


INTERCESSION 


That all girls may be given discern- 
ment to look beneath outward forms to 
the real issues of life, and may have 
courage to follow and uphold what is 
true. 

For those who are exposed to the in- 
sidious dangers of modern life. 

For those who are tempted in the 
desperate loneliness of crowded cities. 

For those who suffer through mis-’ 
placed confidence and for those who 
have lost the way. 

That they may win through faith in 
Christ the beauty and power of his 
purity. 

That the terrible fate inflicted by men 
upon millions of girls, now revealed in 
its far-reaching consequences, may lead 
to radical changes in conditions and 
standards of life which shall make im- 
possible such wanton sacrifice. 

That all girls may realize the respon- 
sibility of their personal relationships, 
and may so live for Christ in every 
friendship that their influence will en- 
noble motives and purify desires. 

That they may so discover the 
strength and inclusiveness of His love 
as to bring new power into the social 
life of the world and new inspiration 
into its work. 


O God, our Father, we pray for the 
girls who are growing up to take their 
bart in a better world, and to be the 
mothers and teachers of a generation 
vet unborn. Save them from the blight 
of luxury, the temptations of poverty, 
the bitterness of unrequited toil. Give 
them the vision of a Christian common- 
wealth, made through their love and 
Service more fit to be the dwelling-place 
of all the children of the earth. Keep 
them true to the ideals which Thou 
givest them in Jesus Christ, satisfy their 
longings by the love and fellowship 
which come only through him, and make 
them strong and faithful in his service. 
Amen. 


Nore, This is quoted from “ New Ventures 
of Faith,” by Gilbert A. Beaver. 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ESTELLA SUTTON AITCHISON 




















A Word of Explanation 


The Editor has insisted that Mrs. 
Aitchison should take a vacation, as well 
as other folks, and is sure all will agree 
with him that he is right about it. We 
know of no one more faithful in dis- 
charging obligations than the conductor 
of the Open Forum, in spite of excep- 
tional burdens and cares. It has often 
been a wonder to her friends how she 
could manage to do such an amount of 
literary work, full of originality, fresh- 
ness and suggestiveness, in addition to 
her manifold duties in the home. It is 
too bad that her many appeals for help 
have been so largely unheeded. There 
are methods and programs and new 
ideas in plenty, if only the pastors and 
program-makers and ingenious people in 
the churches would send them in to Mrs. 


Aitchison. This would relieve her and 
aid the cause. We make the appeal for 
her. 


Programs and Prizes 


The Open Forum offers three prizes 
for Programs for Missionary Meetings. 

The competition is open to everybody. 

The contest will begin October 1 and 
end December 1. 

The judges will be three competent 
persons, to be named later. 

All programs should be sent to the 
Editor of Missions, 276 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, and the name of the 
contestant, with address, should be en- 
closed on a sheet separate from the Pro- 
gram submitted. The name will be held 
by the Editor, the Program will be 
turned over to the judges. 

Three prizes are offered, as follows: 

First Prize—Choice of any two mis- 
sionary books in print. 

Second Prize—Choice of any one mis- 
sionary book. 

Third Prize—One book, to be selected 
by the committee. 

Should the winner of the first prize 
desire, the value of the two books in 
money may be given to aid a needy stu- 
dent in a mission school. 

The hope is that this contest will in- 
duce many who have talent in preparing 
Programs to exercise that talent. It is 
not necessary that the Program should 
be a new one, only that it originate 
with the sender. 

Another prize is offered to the per- 
son sending in the best Program that 
is not original with the sender, but that 
has been successfully used. The same 
judges will decide who is the winner. 

Now let the contestants begin, and 


see what a list can be produced. We 
reserve the right to use all of the Pro- 
grams submitted that are helpful. 


Concerning Methods 


We also want aid in reports of Meth- 
ods of church and missionary work that 
have been found successful and prac- 
ticable. Now and then we see a Church 
Calendar with an account of a fine 
Method used by the pastor and people. 
We appeal for all such calendars, and 
for reports of the best missionary meet- 
ings, and the means used to secure best 
success. The workers ought to help 
Mrs. Aitchison in the arduous task she 
undertakes. With their aid the Open 
Forum can be made incessantly inspir- 


ing. 


Foreign Society District Reports 


Atlantic District—Strenuous _ sprint- 
ing; loyalty to the new denominational 
plans and to old lines of work, earnest 
prayers, unflagging courage. 

Central—-Increase in organizations of 
all kinds; splendid conferences of Asso- 
ciation secretaries. 

Columbia River—Sent a communion 
set to Anna V. Johnson, of the Philip- 
pines, for a church striving to become 
self-supporting; churches cooperating 
splendidly with Interchurch as well as 
General Board of Promotion; spiritual 
life is being quickened. 

East Central—Great interest aroused 
in students in our Baptist colleges by 
lifework conferences; college counselor 
building foundations well. 

New England — Thanksgiving that 
each State has secretary for recruits 
and intercessors. 

New York—Eyes opened anew to the 
vision of a needy and suffering world 
through New World and Interchurch 
Movement. 

Northwestern — Aroused enthusiasm 
in reading contests; more study books 
and Books of Remembrance sold than 
ever before; furnished instruments for 
a band in Burma, and met all known 
wants of our missionaries. 

South Pacific—Rejoice over four of 
our girls who have gone this year to 
Burma, Japan, and China, while two 
more have taken up home mission work. 

West Central — Consecrated college 
counselorship in each State, with daily 
prayer by recruiting officers; three State 
secretaries ready to do anything asked; 
enthusiasm in White Cross work; pray- 
erful body of Board members. 
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ALL INTERESTING 


The Sun’s Bed 


Indiana Harbor is surrounded by great 
steel mills whose tall stacks are con- 
stantly belching forth volumes of smoke. 
One day the children present at Kath- 
erine House of Christian Fellowship 
were having a little talk about the sun, 
where it got up in the morning, what 
it did during the day, and then were 
asked, “ Where does the sun go to bed?” 

Sammie, a little Rumanian boy, said, 
“Tn the smoke.” 


She Did Not Like to Step on Them 


The kindergarten children of Olivet 
Baptist Church, Chicago, made several 
excursions to Washington and Jackson 
Parks to see and enjoy nature. One 
day after they had enjoyed the wonder- 
ful display of tulips at Washington 
Park, the kindergartner, Miss Hildegard 
Fornof, took the children over to a large 
field that was covered with a carpet of 
gold. The children gathered a huge 
bouquet to take home to mother. 

Presently little Fairy came with a 
face full uf trouble and said, “ Teacher, 
I wish there wasn’t so many. I don’t 
like to step on them.” 

Wasn’t that fine? 


Some Foreign Terms Often Used 


Compound. In Burma, India, and 
China grounds connected with a Mis- 
sion residence or school, or enclosing 
residence of a European. 

Gharry (gar’-re). A cart or carriage 


in India. 

Kogisho (ko’-gi-sho). Preaching 
place in Japan. 

Li (le). Ordinary Chinese measure 


of distance, about one-third of a mile. 

Babu (bah’-boo). Sir, or Mr., applied 
to an educated Bengali in India. 

Sahib (sah’hib). Master, Mr., gentle- 
man, term applied to Europeans by In- 
dians. 

San (san). Mr., Mrs., or Miss in 
Japan; put after name, not before. 

Palem (Pah’-lem). A small village 
in India. 


Words Often Misspelled 


Dormitory, not dormotory. 

Anticipate, not anticepate. 

Christian, not Christain. 

Embarrass, not embarass; so embar- 
rassment, etc. 

Elevate, not elivate, nor elavate. 

Supplement, not suppliment. 

Compliment, not complement, if you 
mean to pay one; but complement, if you 
mean to “add to” or a full number, as 
a “complement of men.” 

Practice, not practise, when a noun, as 
“a bad practice,” but practise when a 
verb, as “to practise,” “he practised 
his profession.” The Standard Diction- 
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NEW SERIES—NO. 3. 


Each of the above pictures indicates 
what it represents. Somewhere in this 
issue will be found the answer to each 
of the puzzles. Can you guess them? 


Wuat WE OFFER 


For a correct set of answers, and the 
best article not exceeding one hundred 
and fifty words in length on the subject, 





SELF-EXPLANATORY 


“Should Immigration Be Further RKe- 
stricted?” a first prize will be given, 
consisting of two missionary books. 
For correct answers and second best ar- 
ticle, one missionary book. For correct 
answers and third best article, a year’s 
subscriptions to MIssIoNs, sent to any 
address. All answers and articles must 
be mailed not later than September 25. 








ary, however, allows “practise” for 
noun as well as verb, thus wiping out 
all distinction. We prefer to keep the 
distinction, as “this was his regular 
practice,” and “he practised on the piano 
daily.” 

Antedate, not antidate. 

Antidote, not antedote. 

Antediluvian, not antideluvian. 

(Note that ante means before, anti 
against, as “antediluvian”—before the 
flood; “antichurch”—against the 
church.) 

Promenade, not prominade, or prom- 
anade. 

Precipitate, not precipctate. 

Different, not differant. 

Medicine, not medecine. 

Tokyo, or Tokia, both right. 

Ignoramus, not ignoramous. 

These are words to look out for. Cor- 
rect spelling should be acquired be- 
cause it means accurate observation. A 
stenographer who can spell and punc- 
tuate correctly commands the highest 
wages—and is only too rare. 





Money of Mission Lands 


Rupee. The common monetary stan- 
dard of India, as dollar is with us. Pro- 
nounced roo’-pee; value about 32 cents, 
in ordinary times. 

Anna. Coin of India and Burma, 
value one-sixteenth of a rupee, or about 
two cents. 

Pice (peece). One-fourth of an anna, 
or about half a cent—answering in 
common use to our penny. 

Tael. A standard of reckoning in the 
Chinese monetary system, representing 
the value of an ounce of silver; not a 
coin; worth about 67 cents gold. 

Yuan. Silver dollar of 100 cents; the 
monetary unit of the Chinese Republic. 

Yen. Standard of monetary value in 
Japan, value 50 cents. 

Sen. Small coin of Japan, value one- 
hundredth of a yen, or half a cent; prac- 
tically same value as the pice of India. 

Peso (pay'-so). Standard monetary 
value in the Philippines, as in Spanish- 
speaking countries; value 50 cents. 
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AMONG THE BOOKS 











In Jungle Depths, True Stories from a 
Missionary’s Diary, by Alice Maude Car- 
vell, is a book that deserves circulation 
in this country, if it is printed by the Re- 
ligious Tract Society of London. Mrs. 
Carvell is not unknown to readers of 
Missions, and in these stories she has 
carried out her purpose to set forth 
some of the triumphs of God’s grace in 
the wild Mikir Hills of Assam, North- 
east India, and also to bear testimony 
to answered prayer in difficult times. 
She says in the preface that in the midst 
of many hindrances and difficulties the 
missionaries to the Mikirs have had the 
great joy of completing the translation 
of the four Gospels, the Acts, and 
Romans, which the British and For- 
eign Bible Society has published. Mrs. 
Carvell was compelled by illness to spend 
a long period in Teignmouth, England, 
and there these stories were written. 
Young and old alike will find them more 
interesting than fiction. This book 
makes a good companion for the Garo 
Jungle Book. 


Do the Dead Still Live? Or the Testi- 
mony of Science Respecting a Future 
Life, by David Heagle, D. D., is a book 
in the line of thought that has been at- 
tracting so much attention of late. The 
question of immortality has been ac- 
centuated by the war, with its awful de- 
struction of life, and for a time spirit- 
ualistic phenomena have been pressed 
upon the people. Dr. Heagle treats the 
subject from the scientific point of view, 
drawing upon science, philosophy, and 
religion, and presenting the facts clearly 
and attractively. As Bishop Fallows says 
in his introductory note of commenda- 
tion: “Nor is it altogether with the 
‘dry light of the understanding’ that 
this book has been composed; the glow- 
ing sentiments of the heart are also 
manifest everywhere in its composition.” 
There is much to comfort in the presen- 
tation, and thoughtful people will be 
grateful for such a candid and intel- 
ligent treatment of a theme of tran- 
scendent interest. Here is the touch- 
stone: “ Here then is a secret, such as 
all men ought to know. It is that 
genuine moral character, or knowing and 
doing the will of God, secures for us the 
only life beyond the grave that is worth 
having. Whosoever has such a charac- 
ter can never suffer death or harm.” 
That is the Christian conclusion. As the 
greatest of all teachers said, “This is 
life eternal, that they might know thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom thou hast sent.” (The Judson 
Press; $1.50 net.) 


The July number of The Moslem; 


World sweeps the wider horizon of 
Islamic life and thought. The leading 
article treats of the actual conditions on 


] and Foreign Bible Society. It is a care- 


ful and detailed survey of the Moslem 
advance, and gives lists of the tribes still 
pagan that are crumbling before it. The 
extent and special character of Islam in 
Kansu and Szechuan, China, are de- 
scribed by James Hutson and M. Bothan, 
of the China Inland Mission. There are 
two illuminating articles on Kurdistan, 
and one on present-day problems and 
opportunities in the Anglo-Egypt Sudan. 
We learn also how Indian Moslems re- 
gard the Turkish question from the pen 
of the leader of the Ahmadiah sect, 
while on the other hand Matis Quadra, 
a Moro convert from the Philippine Is- 
lands, tells how he found Christ. Dr. 
Elinore E. Calverly lifts the veil that 
hides the shadows of the harem in a 
brilliant paper entitled “Beauty for 
Ashes.” Mrs. A. S. Boyce tells what the 
new Persian Government schools are do- 
ing for girls, and Miss Hollis W. Her- 
ing contributes in her “Survey of Pe- 
riodicals” a literary digest of valuable 
material for the student. The price of 
this valuable quarterly, edited by Dr. 
S. M. Zwemer, and published by the 
Missionary Review Publishing Com- 
pany, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
is $1.25 per year; single copies, 35 cents. 


Everybody’s World, by Sherwood Eddy 
(George H. Doran Co.), and America’s 
Stake in the Far East, by Charles H. 
Fahs, are two new books that should 
have wide reading. We shall review 
them both in October issue. Mr. Eddy 
tells of the conditions left by the war 
in the Near and Far East. It is a vital 
book. Mr. Fahs has just returned from 
investigating conditions in the Far East, 
and what he has to say of Korea, Japan, 
and China is of intense interest. This 
is the first book in the new “ World 
Problem Studies,” which the Association 
Press is putting out. 


(See page 493 for other reviews.) 








BAKERS COCOA 





Alny time of day 


is welcome 











DO not make the mis- 
take of thinking that 
cocoa is only an occa- 
sional drink. It is so val- 
uable a food beverage, so 
tich in the elements of 
nutrition, so delicious in 








flavor, and so wholesome 
that it should be used 
regularly and often. 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 


WALTER BAKER & CO-Léd 
Established 1780. DORCHESTER’ MASS. 

















THE NEW WORLD MOVEMENT 
Urgently calls for 


BRAINY, TRAINED LEADERS 


For 89 years Baptists have been proud of 


DENISON UNIVERSITY 


A High-class Christian 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Secretary, F. G. BOUGHTON, Granville, Ohio 











“Border Marches of Islam in Africa,” | 
and is by W. J. W. Roome of the British | 


degree of B. D 


Self-support. 








Gordon Bible College 


Theological, Missionary, Religious-Educational College course of 4 years, 
college degree of Th. B. Graduate School of Theology, 3 
2 year Collegiate Training course. 
Of full college and graduate grade, with a wide range of studies, permeated 
by a remarkable evangelical spirit. 
and beautiful fireproof buildings, with dormitories. Organized religious work. 
For catalog and correspondence, address 


NATHAN R. WOOD, PRESIDENT, 
GORDON BIBLE COLLEGE, BOSTON, MASS. 


3 year course, graduate 
Interdenominational. 


Notable faculty and student body. New 














Letter from Missionary Singiser 


My pbeEAR Dr. GROSE: 

Although away on vacation I left 
orders to forward Missions. I am glad 
I did. The July number is excellent. It 
is not an easy task to present the salient 
features of so great a meeting as the 
Northern Baptist Convention. From the 
point of view of our great missionary 
objective your report is ably done. 

My special purpose in writing you, 
however, is to thank you for calling the 
attention of our Baptist readers to “ The 
Missionary Outlook in the Light of the 
War.” I have just finished reading it 
and I agree with you that it is long since 
a volume of such “quality and worth” 
has come from the press. I am carrying 
a copy of it with me on my trip to the 
Pacific Coast States next month and I 
am going to bring it to the attention 
of pastors and laymen. I am so glad 
you have given space to the review of 
this book which ought to be read by our 
pastors and leaders. 

I have just finished reading Stoddard’s 
“The Rising Tide of Color,” a remark- 
ably suggestive presentation of the 
world’s race problem for the solution 
of which Christian missions is the only 
hope, urging the fulfilment of each peo- 
ple of its own duty and destiny. If you 
have not read this book, I commend it. 

Most fraternally, 
F. KinG SINGISER. 


(This is just what we hoped the re- 
view might accomplish, and others will 
follow with the same intent.—Eb.) 


Acknowledgments to the Author 


In April Missions we printed a song 
entitled “ Loyalty to Christ,’ sent to us 
by Louise D. Walker, of Wilmington, 
Ohio, who had used it helpfully in Jubi- 
lee meetings. The name of the author 
was not given, but its merit was apparent 
and we published it, with other songs 
for use in our New World Movement 
campaign. <A letter now comes from 
Louise P. Barrett, of Brainerd, Minn., 
who wrote the song, which was first 
published in the Standard, and after- 
wards published with music set to it 
by M. L. McPhail in “ No. 1 Pentecostal 
Hymns.” Miss Barrett says: ‘‘ The 
song has this history. I was in the 
Chicago Convention that organized the 
B. Y. P. U. Returning from that meet- 


ing I wrote this song for the young. 


people’s movement and the Standard 
published it. 
for 
Phail wrote the beautiful music, though 
the ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic’ fits 
it too, or I should say, it can be adapted 
to that- glorious tune. At our twenty- 


fifth anniversary of the B. Y. P. U. in 
Chicago a few years ago my song was 
printed in the official program and sung 
repeatedly, to my delight, for I do de- 
sire it to be used to the glory of God. 
I much prefer it as sung to Mr. Mc- 
We regret that we did 


Phail’s music.” 


Then it was asked for, | 
‘Pentecostal Hymns,’ and Mr. Mc- | 





not know about the authorship, and are 
glad to give this interesting account of 
the origin of the song. 


The Call for Cooperation 


The future of Christian cooperation is 
on the hearts of the women of America. 
Before us rise the women and children 
of the mountains of the South, the 
Indian women of the West, the un- 
provided-for women and children of our 
Home Mission fields. Reaching out to 
us are the hands of child-wives and 
widows of India, who are suffering and 
dying because we have not planned to- 
gether adequately to send, and to train 
doctors to save them; of the girls of 
China and Japan who are without 
Christian education; of the innumerable 
company of down-trodden women all 
over the world who await from our 
hands the blessings Jesus Christ has 
brought into our lives—Mrs. E. C. 
Cronk. 


Outgoing Missionaries 


FIeLper, Ceci, G. 
Birthplace: Laurelton, N. J. 
— Membership: First Baptist, Amherst, 
ass. 
Education: Rutgers College, two years; 
Princeton University, A. B. 1914. 
Designation: Assam. 
FIetper, Mrs. C. G. — Hill.) 
Birthplace: Glenmore, N. J. 
Church Membership: First Baptist, Amherst, 
Mass. 
Education: Princeton, N. J., high school, 
1912; New Jersey State Normal School, 


Trenton, one year; Smith College, one year. 
Designation: Assam. 


ALLEN, Rev. WALTER K. 
Birthplace: Salisbury, Md. 
Church Membership: Division St. 
Salisbury, Md. 
Education: Richmond College, B. A. 1916.; 
Yale School of Religion, B. D., 1919. 
Designation: Assam. 


ALLEN, Mrs. Watter K. (Beulah Noch.) 
Birthplace: Hallwood, Virginia. 
Church Membership: aeonnene Baptist 
Church, Accomac Co., 
Education: Stockton High’ School, 
Woman’s College, Richmond, 1916. 
Designation: Assam. 


Baptist, 


1912.3 
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SIXTEEN,” IN OCTOBER ISSUE 





AN UNPRECEDENTED 
Free Trial Offer of Hymn Books 
100 COPIES OF 


HERALD OF PRAISE 


The new **King of Song Books,”’ edited by 
200 leading evangelists and pastors, will be sent 
free, prepaid, to any Church, Sunday School, 
Young People’s Society or other religious organiza- 
tion. 

For Three Months’ Free Trial 


If not satisfied, you may return the books and we 
will pay the freight or express both ways. If satis- 
fied, send us the money for the books. 

Returnable Sample Copy Sent on Request 


Prices: Cloth, 30e; Limp, 20e; Manila, le (not 
prepaid). Cloth, 35e; Limp, 25e; Manila, 20¢ 
(charges prepaid). 


6 Books by Dr. W. E. Biederwolf 


“‘Unvarnished Facts About Christian Science, 
15 cents. 

“ Spiritualism,’’ 15 cents. ** Russellism,” 15 cents, 

Mormonism,” 15 cents. * Adventism,” 15 cents. 


All 5 for 50 cents 


Dr. Biederwolf’s new book of sermens, “ ‘The 
God Tried to Kill,’’ 75 cents. 


THE GLAD TIDINGS PUBLISHING CO. 
202 S. Clark Street Chicago, III. 
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Man 








MONTGOMERY WARD 
& COMPANY 


Manufacturers & Exporters of 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
Have catered to the requirements of Mis- 
sionaries in all parts of the world, for 

over 25 years. 
YOU ARE INVITED 


To write for a copy of our large Catalog of 
General Merchandise and our special 


MISSIONARY CIRCULAR 
We Guarantee Safe Delivery Anywhere 
MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY 
Missionary Bureau 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Churches, Hospitals, Open 
Air Work where Portable 
Organs are required. Free 
Catalogue. BILHORN BROS., 
136 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mention this Adv. 








and through growth comes 


The Baptist Missionary Training School 
prepares young women for greater service 
One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for undergraduates 


Three year course for high-school graduates 


The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, will be glad to answer inquiries. 


‘** The achievement of today but points to the path- 
way of tomorrow. Through service comes growth, 


greater service.’’ 











ment work, etc. 
of home. 


practical methods, and the spiritual growth of the 
J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President 











THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA 


A vocational school on Christian and Social Service lines. 
women to train as pastor’s assistants, or for city, home, or foreign missions, Sunday school, settle- 
A strong faculty and special lectures. 
A mission under exclusive control of students, and a well-equipped Neighborhood House 
gives unsurpassed opportunity for practical training. The aim is a thorough knowledge of the Bible, 


Exceptional opportunity for young 


New fireproof building with all the comforts 


Send for catalogue. 


Mrs. J. MILNOR WILBUR, Dean 


— 


students. 
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Prayer for State Missions 
(Selected topics from the Prayer Calendar) 
That secretaries may meet the oppor- | 
tunities of the new order. 

That strong, busy men may welcome 
Board positions. | 

lor cooperation in good works, with- | 
out destructive criticism. | 

or the good health and endurance | 
of secretaries. | 

For just treatment of foreigners in| 
temporal affairs. | 

For Christian brotherliness 
foreigners in social matters. 

That more foreign young men may 
study for the ministry. 

That foreign churches may enter more | 
generally into self+support. 

For 100 per cent increase in conver- 
sions among foreigners. 

For an increased individual sense of 
responsibility for the world. | 

That. reports of needs be considered 
as intimations of duty. 

That State evangelists 
spired for leadership. 

That office work be done heartily, as 
unto the Lord. 

For superintendents of Bible schools 
and young people’s work. 

That young people may love true ser- 
vice in missions. 

That capable young ministers dedicate 
themselves to the rural parish. 

That country parishes learn to pay 
pastors a living wage. 
That all churches increase their pas- | 
tor’s salaries. | 
That a tithing campaign be started in 
every church. | 
That pastors who feel responsible for 

missionary success be greatly blessed. 


toward | 


may be in- 


Missionary Education Notes 


Missionary stories for the Sunday 
school will be ready for the Home Mis- 
sion period October first to January 
first. The Primary and Junior stories 
are being prepared by Miss Margaret 
Applegarth and the Senior studies by 
Mr. Coe Hayne. The course will be 
based upon “ The Church and the Com- 
munity,” and promises to be full of in- 
terest. All of the stories are true inci- 
dents of Home Mission life, many being 
gathered at community centers. | 


The Missionary Education Depart- | 
ment feels the need of securing more 
reading of missionary books. With a| 
view to increasing knowledge along this | 
line, libraries are being prepared for | 
the use of the various groups in our 
churches. There will be a boys’ mis- 
sionary bookshelf, a girls’ missionary 
bookshelf, a men’s missionary bookshelf, 
a women’s missionary bookshelf, pas- 
tors’ missionary bookshelf, also a Sun- 





| 
| 
day school missionary library costa | 
ing books for all the grades. 


MISSIONS SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


SINGLE ANNUAL SusscrIPTIONS, ONE Dot- | 


LAR. 


In CiusBs OF Five or Morr, FirFty CENTs. 
Foreign 
CANADIAN Post- 


To MINISTERS, FiFty CENTS. 
POSTAGE, 35c extra. 
AGE, 25c extra. 


Att Copies are sent to INpIvipuat Ap- and 


DRESSES, unless otherwise ordered. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Send by PosTaL OR EXPRESS 
ORDERS, making them payable to Mrs- 
sions. If local check is sent, add toc 


REMITTANCES. 


for collection. 


desirable and are at the sender’s risk. 


wrapper. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
NEW 
change. 


ADDRESS when 
the 15th of the month. 


issue. 


Coin and stamps are um 
{ 

| ae De 

| Tue Date of expiration is printed on the 


Send both the otp 
requesting 


Changes in address must be received by, 
. This is necessary 
to have change made for the next month’s 














‘I Appeal for 
a Study 


of the Bible’ 


“To every man who faces life with real 
desire to do his part in everything, I appeal 
for a study of the Bible. No book of any kind 
ever written-has so affected the whole life 


of a people.’ 


whose lives were shaped by the Bible 

laid the foundations of American free- 
earth’s loftiest characters. It meets the deep- 
est need and every need of every man. It 


VSS = charts the only path to real and lasting suc- 
cess. It reveals man’s only way of salvation, and it 


is the the world’s best business book. 


gold and you will secure treasure of value and extent 


beyond any calculation. 


Truly, as President Wilson says: “A man has deprived 
himself of the best there is in the world who has deprived 
himself of intimate knowledge of the Bible.” 

Nothing is more needed in America today than Bible 
study, and for the great majority the most satisfactory 


method is by Correspondence. The 


Moody Bible Institute’s 


Correspondence Department 


had 6548 persons under instruction the past year in 
one or more of its eight different Correspondence 
Courses. More than 40 occupations and nearly as 
many ages and nationalities were represented. 


Letters of warmest appreciation are constantly re- | fersqutterot acontary andar 


ceived from students. For example:— 
“I am enclosing the last lesson of my 
course. As J .inish it I find no words 
to express my thanks for the help it 
has given me. Neither is it possible 
for me to tel? how greatly it has en- 
larged my knowledge of the Word. 
The Bible means infinitely more to 
me because of this series of lessons.”’ 

AClergyman says: “I often mention in my 
sermons that a Correspondence Course from 
The Moody Bible Institute has been of far 


greater value to me than all my Bible and 
theological work in college.” 


The Moody Bible Institute 


Dept. 560 A 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 


Some Moody Bible Institute facts: Co- 
Educational—Teaches English Bible, Gos- 

el Music, Practical Methods of Christian 

ork. Special Courses in Missions and 
Sunday-school Methods and Management. 
Present enrolment Day and Evening 
Classes, 1,600. 30 instructors, 23 buildings. 
Interdenominational. Training free. Board 
and room at cost. Catalogue and further 
information ‘on request.’ 

















THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


dom. This marvelous Book has moulded 





Dig in it as for 


Bible Study 
COURSES 


Synthetic Bible Study 
—a fascinating study of the con- 
tents of the whole Bible, ‘really 
in a class by itself.’’ 
Practical Christian Work 
-for soul winners and workers in 
exeeptional forms tian 
service. 
Bible Doctrine 
—a biblical course fn the t 
loctrines of the Christian faith. 
Bible Chapter Summary 
—a unique method of becoming 
acquainted witb every chapter in 
the Bible. 


Introductory Bible Course 
—true to its name, 
Evangelism 
~nothing in modern evangelism 
overlooked. 
Christian Evidences 
—an old subject broughtuptodate, 
The Scofield Bible 
Correspondence Course 














To really know the Bible 


és an education out of which springs the fullest 
and best development of one’s powers in any 
vocation. Trained Bible students are in great 
demand for Christian service at homeandabroad. 
Whether in the home, church, school or the busi- 
ness world this training is of inestimable value. 


Enroll Now! 


You will be a personal pupil—time, place and 
amount of study under your own control. The 
prices ar very low—much below cost. There 
is no better time to start than NOW. Send the 
coupon at once for Free Prospectus describing 


our eight Courses in detail. 

fF = = =MAIL THE COUPON TODAY= 2 = 
5 THE MOONY BIBLE INSTITUTE, 3 

Dept. 560 A 153 institute Place, Chicago 
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a Rally Day 
nt ¢n our School ____ —_ Let us make it an Every Member-Present: 
Vi We need your help. Brin Ng some one with you. We can moke this Rally Day the best 
i} 1) four Claas and our School have knowa. © Gurdiaily Yours 
i Form 40, WITHOUT printed invitation 
Hl Form 41, WITH printed invitation. 
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Form 46, WITHOUT printed invitation. 
| Form 47, WITH printed invitation. 


*% | Rally Day Service 
“Pressing Toward the Mark” 


ul A service that is just as attractive as it 
is possible to make a service, both in re- 
S gard to music and text, and it is not only 
aA attractive but purposeful, being built on 
the text suggested by the title. The 
it words are by Mrs. Lizzie De Armond, 
and the music by C. Harold Lowden, 
both well-known writers of cantatas and 
services, 








65 cents a dozen $5.00 a hundred 
| Sample copy, 6 cents 
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f INVITATION POST-CARDS FOR RALLY DAY ¢ 


HESE cards should be delivered 
by messenger service or mailed 
previous to Rally I)ay to the 
members of every class or department, 
including the CRADLE ROLL and 
HOME DEPARTMENTS and THE 
ADULT BIBLE CLASSES ; and es- 
pecially to those who have been irreg- 
ular in attendance. Space is provided 
for filling in the date for Rally Day, 
and for the signature of the Superin- 
tendent of any of the various depart- 
ments or of the teacher. 


ORDER BY NUMBER 


Form 40. For the Adult Bible 
Class with the Bible Class emblem 
represented by the setting sun. This 
card has space for printing a special 
invitation to the Rally Day service. 

Form 41. Same as Form 40, but 
has a printed invitation. (See illus- 
tration. ) 

Form 44, This is a very unique 
card, showing two children playing 
see-saw. It will especially appeal to 
the children because of the cut-out 
feature. This card does not contain a 
printed invitation. 

Form 45. Same as Form 44, but 
has a printed invitation on the address 
side of the card. 

Form 46. An Autumn scene re- 
produced in beautiful colors. This 
card does not contain printed invita- 
tion. 

Form 47. Same as Form 46, but 
with a printed invitation on the ad- 
dress side. 





Price of Rally Day Cards 
Nos. 40, 41, 44, 45, 46, 47 


$1.50 a hundred 
$6.75 for five hundred 
$13.00 a thousand 





ASSORTED IF DESIRED 
ORDER BY NUMBER 
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Form 44, WITHOUT printed invi- 
tation. 


Form 45, WITH printed invitation. 

















Glad Hand Post-Card 


All post-cards have more or 
less a personal touch. This one 
has it in a stronger degree. It 
is new, attractively printed, and 
we predict that it will be one 
of our best Rally Day cards. 
Printed in blue on good quality 
cream-colored cardboard. 


$1.00 a hundred 





. Special 75-cent Assortment of Rally Day Post-Cards 











S Ia 
ai This assortment contains 100 cards selected from stock on hand of discontinued numbers. Does 
vi not include any of the cards listed above 
nl 
| Order from our nearest branch. Send for Circular of Rally Day supplies 
| AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
| Ghe Judson Press 
PHILADELPHIA: 1701-1703 Chestnut Street LOS ANGELES: 313 W. Third Street 
ST. LOUIS: 514N. Grand Avenue a 
BOSTON : 16 Ashburton Place NEW YORK: 276 Fifth Avenue KANSAS CITY : 1107 McGee Street 


125 N. Wabash Avenue SEATTLE : 439 Burke Building 


AX CHICAGO: 

















